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CHAPTER I. 

I CANNOT tell what it was that had plunged 
me into so long a fit of abstraction. My 
mind had probably taken its complexion from 
the paling October afternoon. The air was 
moist and 'sweet ; but there was a smell of 
decay in it. It made a trouble to me, like 
a presentiment. I have known such a trouble 
in breathing the air of old churchyards. 

I was sitting at my bedroom window. 
The setting sun threw its levelling light 
slantwise ; so that I was able to watch the 
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prospect it illumined without the incon- 
venience of having my eyes dazzled. The 
gardener was at work below. His patient 
form was stooping on the walks ; and as he 
trimmed the box along the beds, I heard the 
clink of his snapping shears rise like the 
tinkle of a silver bell. Ivy Lodge had very 
little grounds to boast ; but being built on 
an eminence it overlooked a broad expanse 
of undulating country. I loved to watch 
the evening mantling the distant hills — call- 
ing out tiny lights one by one upon the 
landscape, in its slow envelopment, and 
filling the air with a stillness which I could 
hear, and which I used to think on as an 
audible symbol of eternity. 

I was barely eighteen. My reflection stood 
like an apparition in a looking-glass opposite. 
It exhibited a pale face shaded by brown 
hair, smoothed off the forehead and plaited 
in coils behind ; small features ; a young 
mouth expressing little character, and eyes 
not large but dark. Kate, with sisterly 
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candour, would tell me I was not pretty, 
but interesting. I was proud of my hands, 
which were small and white. Nature had 
not plentifully endowed me with the instinct 
of self-appreciation ; though I will not deny 
that I had vanity enough to keep my self- 
respect in order. 

Aunt Emma was out, on her customary 
afternoon walk. I had been in my bedroom 
since two o'clock, and believed that Kate 
had accompanied cousin George to the library 
at Lorton, a two-miles walk. But I was 
mistaken ; for all at once the door was im- 
petuously thrown open, and Kate bounded 
into the room. 

She was nearly half a head taller than I. 
She was decidedly pretty. Her hair was a 
pale red, which became burnished when a 
bright light took it. Her complexion was 
delicately beautiful. She had soft blue eyes, 
that filled and faded with a sort of pulsation 
of light. Her finely-shaped head floated upon 
her neck with the stately grace of a lily on 
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water. I was about to express my surprise 
at seeing her, believing her to be out, when 
she exclaimed: 

" Oh, Maggie ! Major Rivers is down- 
stairs. Do come and see him with me !" 

I slightly started at the name, and made 
a movement as if to accompany her. But, 
changing my mind, I exclaimed, abruptly : 

x" I don't care to see him." 

" You must come !" she exclaimed, 
advancing to the looking-glass and pulling 
her silky hair a little more over her clearly- 
cut brows, " You know it wouldn't be 
right for me to see him alone." 

« Why not.?" 

" Aunt Emma would make one of her 
bitter epigrams out of it. It would supply 
her with an excuse for a twelvemonth's 
badgering." 

I wanted much to go with her, but a 
feeling of irritation I could not suppress 
kept me- fixed to my seat. 

" He has come to see you, Kate, not me. 
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My presence would only mar the enjoyment 
of his visit." 

She looked at me, and burst into a laugh. 
I coloured. " Oh, you queer child !" she 
cried, still toying with her hair and fixing 
her eyes on the looking-glass. I made no 
answer, but, planting my elbows firmly on 
the window-sill, leaned my cheeks on my 
hands and stared resolutely down. 

" Are you coming ?" she asked. 

" No." 

" Really, Maggie, you grow very ill- 
natured. He is downstairs, and mustn't 
be kept waiting. Come !" She advanced 
and laid her hand on my arm. 

" It's of no use," I said, evading her 
touch. " I'm not going. I hate hypocrisy 
too. You don't want me. What's the use 
of shamming ?" 

She remained for a moment undecided, 
taking, apparently, no notice of what I 
had said. Finally, with a farewell coquet- 
tish adjustment of her hair, she left the 
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room. I rose from my seat when she was 
gone, and closed the door after her. I 
returned to the window, but as I passed 
the glass I saw my eyes reflected, angry 
and gleaming. 

I will not deny it : I was jealous. I loved 
Major Rivers. My love was sweet to me, 
and passionate and secret. In looking back, 
I in vain endeavour to sound the depths 
of my feelings towards him at that time. 
Memory is never more deceptive than when 
she deals with vanished passions. But 
though, at this distance of time, I cannot 
gauge my girlish love in all its depth — com- 
pass it in all its extent — I believe that few 
loves were ever more deep. 

Major Rivers was a friend of my cousin 
George. The occasion of their meeting I 
forget; but in due time George's friend 
was invited to Ivy Lodge, and we were in- 
troduced to him. At the period that my 
story opens we had known him a year, or 
even longer. During the whole time of his 
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acquaintance or friendship, he had never 
suggested by any conduct which of us two 
sisters had his preference. At the commence- 
ment of our acquaintance I had not much 
cared for him. I had framed for myself my 
ideal lover, and Major Rivers hardly ap- 
proached my girlish creation. But as time 
went on, I discovered myself growing 
thoughtful. I experienced a pleasure in his 
society which I had not felt before. I found 
myself wondering at my feelings, with a half- 
glad, half-doubting surprise. But as yet the 
fascination was slight. The air was full of 
a light that had not yet scorched — of an 
aroma that had not yet poisoned. 

I was a country girl, you must understand 
— fortuneless, green, but not stupid. I had 
a quick intelligence ; but of what use was it 
to me in an out-of-the-way corner like 
Lorton, where not even a dozen of com- 
monplace incidents happened in a year upon 
which to exercise it ? My sister and I were 
orphans. We had been confided at a very 
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early age to the care of Mrs. Gordon, my 
father's sister ; and with her at Lorton we 
had lived, the horizon of our girlhood no 
larger than that of our infancy ; our hopes 
cramped by a sense of helpless dependence ; 
our dreams, our aspirations, simple, childish, 
bucolic. The only knowledge I had of life 
I had got from novels. I had looked upon 
an outer existence through them, and had 
caught — as you may believe — but a confused 
notion of the truth. The monotony of my 
country life seemed to me like a fortress — 
sombre, impenetrable, massive. I, the im- 
prisoned, peered eagerly through any crevice 
that admitted the light. I stared through the 
loopholes of romance. You may guess my 
ideas were few — and wrong. 

I loved as I lived: secretly, confusedly, 
wrongheadedly. But I loved truly. I reflect 
with astonishment upon the fidelity of my 
reason to my passion. No pearl in its shell 
was more sacredly guarded, more impene- 
trably hidden, than my love in my heart. 
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Even Kate, filled by love with a keenness 
that was independent of reason, did not 
discern it. 

I remained in my room, and half-an-hour 
slipped away. I detested my perversity, that 
would npt allow me to see the man I loved ; 
but my jealousy was more than a match for 
my longing. Yet I could find no excuse for 
my jealousy. I did not believe that Major 
Rivers cared more for Kate than myself; 
nay, there had been occasions when my 
vanity tempted me to believe that he saw 
in me the qualities he professed most to 
admire in women. " I like quaint women," 
he once said to me, in reply to some brusque, 
even odd remark of mine ; " I like those 
elfish girls, whose brains are like a panorama 
of embroidered tapestry which slowly un- 
winds a long array of quaint, striking 
figures," I appropriated the remark, and 
hugged it into a compliment. But as my 
love waxed stronger I found myself shaping 
troubles out of my imagination. His con- 
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stant visits to Ivy Lodge implied a compli- 
ment and an attraction. The compliment 1 
gave to George ; the attraction I worried my 
mind to conjecture. 

The sun had set. A pearly twilight 
tinted the heavens ; a single star had 
dropped into the eastern sky ; an autumnal 
coolness had crept upon the air, and a moist 
smell of decay rose from the garden. I 
shivered, and left my chair. 

At that moment I heard a low tap at the 
door. It was like Aunt Emma's subdued 
knock. Thinking it was she, I opened the 
door. It was Kate. A rich red upon her 
cheeks heightened the unusual lustre of her 
sweet eyes. She came in at once and took 
my vacant chair at the window. I noticed 
the quietude of her manner. 

" He has proposed to me," she said. 

I gazed earnestly at her for a time, 
doubting her. There was little need for 
scepticism. There was in her face an ex- 
pression I had never seen before : there was 
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a ripeness there, as if the maturity of 
womanhood had suddenly come upon her. 
I know not how it was that I remained so 
calm ; yet what she told me did not strike 
me as unexpected. It appeared rather like 
the realisation of a secret conviction. I was 
no more startled at it than I have been by 
the sudden impression seizing me that I 
have lived in a scene which the strained 
memory refuses to draw into my present 
life. I am sure that there are events 
occurring in our lives which are fore- 
shadowed by a prophetic intuition, and 
which, when they happen, do not surprise. 
I do not advance this as a discovery; but 
to those, as to myself, who have had many 
such experiences, life is full of ghostliness. 

" Major Rivers has proposed to you !" 
I exclaimed. 

" Yes ; and I have accepted him." 
Nothing was said after this for some 
minutes. Presently, looking up, she ex- 
claimed : 
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** Why do you not congratulate me, 
Maggie ?'* 

I went over to her and kissed her on 
the forehead. I noticed a joyous thoughtful- 
ness in her face, which indicated too much 
self-engrossment to heed my silence or my 
salute. 

" His offer makes me feel very happy, 
Maggie." 

"He will make you a good husband," 
was my answer. 

" Could you have guessed that he loved 
me?" 

I shook my head. 

"I did not know it. Until recently," 
she went on, "he was never more than 
polite to me. Even when I noticed an 
increasing warmth in his manners I would 
not mention it, for I did not like to believe 
it ; and yet, do you know, I had a pre- 
sentiment of a declaration." 

" You are very pretty, Kate ; and I am 
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only surprised that he did not propose to 
you before." 

" Do you think it was my face that 
took him?" she asked, glancing at her 
reflection. " He always professed to like 
quaint girls — brusque women, who burst 
out with odd sayings. I am sure there is 
nothing of all this in me." 

" I have read," I answered a little bitterly, 
" that what a man likes and what he marries 
are not always identical. But," I added 
quickly, " no one could say such a thing of 
Major Rivers. He is too thoughtful to be 
capricious. Be sure he loves you, or he 
would never have proposed." 

*' He proposed to me so quietly, Maggie," 
she said. " Had I not anticipated his 
declaration it would have taken me some 
time to understand him. He spoke so 
slowly — so gently. A light in his eyes 
filled me with confidence. I said *Yes* 
without a shiver. . . . When a thing has 
happened, how we laugh at all our fears ! 
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Do you remember how I used to say that 
I would faint with nervousness if ever I 
should be proposed to ?" 

I was battling fiercely with my feelings, 
and could only answer her with a nod. 

"What a change it will be!" she ex- 
claimed. "I cannot realise leaving you — 
leaving this house — this old scene," looking 
out upon the darkening landscape. " But I 
am very sick of this monotonous life, 
Maggie; every day alike — z getting up 
and a going to bed, with no other ex- 
citement than meal- time in all the weary 
hours." 

"Has Aunt Emma come in?" 

" She had not arrived up to the time that 
Major Rivers left." 

"You will tell her to-night that Major 
Rivers has proposed ?" 

" Yes. But I don't much like the process. 
You must be with me, dear. You must 
help me. He will call himself and see her 
to-morrow. I told him there was only her 
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sanction to procure — nothing more. I had 
no fortune." 

" He was prepared for this?" 

*' Perfectly. He drew up my life in a 
little picture. Oh, he made such a dainty 
little story of it ! * There were two 
orphans/ he said, * and one * — but I 
mustn't tell you what he said. You would 
think me terribly vain to be able to re- 
member so much flattery." 

I was glad to be spared the recital, and did 
not press her to speak it. 

" He spoke of you — summed you up so 
cleverly, darling. I was agitated, of course, 
by his praises of me, yet I couldn't help 
laughing at his description of you. He 
made you out a perfect fairy-witch — filled 
with a tremulous sensibility, which vibrated 
in your heart like the strings of a harp, and 
which emitted a quaint music whenever it 
was smitten, making you the possessor of a 
quite original sort of magic. There was 
praise ! But he mustn't talk of you like 
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this any more, or I shall be jealous. Then 
I could afford to listen to him. I did not 
mind his crowning you with a tiara when he 
had covered ,me with gems." 

Her eyes in the dying light looked beauti- 
ful as she turned them upon me. I reflected 
on my own appearance compared to hers, 
and my secret heart acknowledged the right 
of nature to assert her nobler workmanship 
before her unattractive specimens. 

*^ He must have got our previous history 
from George,'* I said. 

" I daresay," she answered. " Oh, Maggie, 
how a few hours alter one's prospects ! I was 
only wondering this morning whether fate 
would ever allow me to look over the edge 
of the small circle which it has drawn round 
us : and already am I placed on a pinnacle 
commanding a world-wide view." 

I, who was at the base, seeing nothing, 
enveloped in sudden darkness, could have 
wept, but my pride held me tearless. 

"Let us go downstairs," she said, "and 
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see if Aunt Emma has returned. I am 
anxious to speak to her, and want it to be 
over." 

" I will follow you," I answered. 

"Don't be long, dear Maggie. I shan't 
say a word about it until you are near me." 

" I will help you by opening the subject 
myself." 

" Do ! do ! You can say " 

" I shall know what to say," I said, quietly 
interrupting her. 

It was growing imperative that I should 
be left alone. Tea would soon be ready. I 
desired solitude ere I could face the light. 
She gave me a long kiss and left the room. 
Once more I closed the door ; I locked it. 
I shut the window. Kneeling by the side of 
my bed, I buried my face in my hands, and 
cried. The hot tears scorched my cheeks, 
but they did me good. As they flowed, I 
felt the weight upon my heart lighten. The 
blow was sudden. Had my conviction of 
Major Rivers' regard for me been altered by 
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time, had circumstances slowly unfolded the 
truth, endurance might have been easy. Re- 
signation will gently slope the way when, like 
the glory of a summer dropping leaf by leaf 
from its green fulness, our hopes die by 
degrees, and admit us to the contemplation 
of decay before decay has fully come ; but 
here had been the lightning stroke, shattering 
at one fell gleam. 

All secret love is desperate love. It is 
desperate, beca,use it suffers itself to be fed 
by unratified convictions. I had fed my 
passion with hope, and inclination had trans- 
formed hope into reality. I had misled my 
heart by allowing every dream to fill it like 
a truth. But the end had come. I remem- 
ber that I thought it a cruel issue to befall so 
trusting a dreamer. 

I rose from my bedside, and plunged my 
face into cold water to obliterate the traces 
of tears. The light had died out of the sky. 
I looked into the mirror, and apostrophised 
the darkling phantasm I witnessed in it. I 
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determined that my love should remain a 
buried secret, since it was not to be uprooted. 
I would endeavour to correct its bitterness 
by contemplating only my sister's happiness. 
I would struggle to merge my dreams fully 
into hers, that the total of two impassioned 
hearts might glorify one life. "This," I 
said to myself, "shall be my occupation 
during the time Kate remains with me. A 
woman's sorrows can always be made a joy 
by dedicating its pangs to some noble end. 
I will make my suffering subservient to 
Kate's happiness. From the union of our 
different feelings I may hope, at least, solace 
for myself, if I cannot add to the happiness 
of my sister." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Twenty minutes had passed since Kate 
had left me. My aunt was a punctual 
woman. Tea, I knew, would be served at 
six ; and as I felt in no temper to meet her 
frowns, I descended the stairs, and pushed 
open the parlour-door, as a timepiece on the 
chimney rang the hour. 

My face was one that did not readily ex- 
hibit its grief. There was always a thought- 
ful expression upon it that might easily have 
passed for habitual melancholy. My eyelids 
were a little red along the lashes, but I did 
not fear detection in the solemn light of the 
well-shaded lamp in the centre of the table. 
A comfortable fire blazed in the hearth. It 
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quickened the crimson-papered wall with 
dancing shadows, and gave animation to the 
features of the family portraits which faced 
each other from opposite sides. They re- 
presented Mr. Gordon and his mother — the 
one dead fifteen, the other twenty-nine years. 
The tea-things whitened the table with a 
cheerful brilliancy, and filled the room with 
a sense of cosiness, which was not to be 
diminished by the somewhat wintry aspect of 
the elderly woman who presided behind the 
hissing urn. Mrs. Gordon was fifty. She 
had made her husband a good thrifty wife 
whilst he had lived, and still mourned his 
memory in a decent show of sombre apparel. 
A pair of small grey eyes indicated consider- 
able shrewdness. Her nose was long and 
bleak ; her lips thin and dry. She did not 
look her age. Time had been baulked of its 
grasp by her leanness, and had found no 
sufficient footing. She was one of the 
most economically-made women that it ever 
entered the mind of man to conceive. 
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Nature, in her conception of her, might have 
borrowed a hint from George Cruikshank in 
return for the innumerable hints he has 
borrowed from her. No superfluity, either 
of dress or bone, of ribbon or wrinkle, 
characterised her. Her thin hair was tightly 
curled near her brows, and her parting — 
there is nothing more suggestive of age than 
an old woman's parting — was made wider 
than occasion demanded by the scalp-like 
smoothness with which she bandolined down 
her hair. She was a disciplinarian to the 
most Scottish degree, without being a Scotch- 
woman. She was mathematically punctual 
in her habits, and wound her household up 
like a clock. Evangelical to the backbone, 
she hated the religion of the Pope with 
malignant bitterness. There was very little 
of the softness called "womanly" in her. 
The only human being who illustrated her 
capacity for the faintest approach to emotion- 
alism of thought was her son George. 

He sat near the fire, nursing his knee. 
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thoughtfully staring at the white glow with- 
in the bars of the grate. The ruddy light 
irradiated a pleasing face, good-natured, 
frank, and sunburnt. His hair was auburn 
and curly. There was not a particle of his 
mother in him, either of character or feature. 
He may have resembled his father ; but the 
family portrait, with its wonderful cravat 
and Cimmerian back-ground, was too badly 
painted to help out any theory of paternity. 

I looked for Kate. She was not in the 
room. As I entered George rose, and, with 
a politeness that was never-failing, placed a 
chair for me. 

" Where have you been all the afternoon ?" 
asked my aunt. 

" In my bedroom, aunt," I replied, push- 
ing back my chair to get into the shadow 
and out of the reach of George's inquiring 
eyes. 

"Sitting with your hands before you, I 
daresay," said my aunt " Where's Kate ?" 
Upstairs, I think." 
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" It would puzzle a wise man to find out 
what girls are coming to in this age," exclaimed 
my aunt, carefully enveloping the old silver 
teapot in the " cosey." " They seem to find 
nothing better to do than to sit with folded 
hands thinking. What their thinking does 
for them I never could guess. Yet it*s 
better perhaps their fingers shouldn't help 
their thoughts, or mischief might happen/' 

« rU go and call Kate," I said. 

" Please keep where you are. If she wants 
her tea she'll come fast enough." 

At that moment Kate entered the room. 
She gave me a meaning glance as our eyes 
met, and seated herself at the table. I could 
see that she was nervous. Yet there was a 
quiet smile full of triumph on her lips. I 
understood the delicious sense of coming 
independence that prompted it My aunt, 
I saw, noticed the unusual expression upon 
her face at once. 

" And where have j^^« been this afternoon ?" 
she asked. 
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" Indoors." 

"Idling, of course?" 

"Say you've been busy castle-building," 
said George. 

Kate looked at me imploringly. My aunt 
peered at her over the spectacles she had put 
on to pour out the tea, and said : " I suppose 
you've been talking with your sister ; cram- 
ming each other with the latest sentiment 
out of the last new novel. Well, you must 
do something to prove your existence. It's 
a poor clock that doesn't tick." 

" Why, mother, what makes you so bitter 
to-night ?" asked George. " You've been 
silent for the last hour, and now you burst 
out. You're like ale that turns sour through 
standing." 

He usually defended us against his mother's 
tongue, and with impunity, if unavailingly, 
for he rarely provoked her reproof. For 
our parts we were like sheep — as helpless, as 
stupid. We knew our dependence ; we had 
easily guessed it, for our aunt, since her 
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husband's death, had taken good care to 
make us feel it ; and our sense of dependence 
had br^d a submissiveness which had grown 
into a habit 

During the foregoing conversation I had 
caught George several times looking earnestly 
at me. I imagined he noticed my red eyes, 
and I purposely kept my face averted from 
him. I dreaded the strong outspoken ques- 
tion which I knew would come if he saw that 
I had been crying. 

From the turn the conversation had taken, 
however, I thought it wisest to introduce 
the subject of Major Rivers's proposal at 
once, lest in a few minutes my aunt's growing 
irritability should altogether prohibit its 
discussion. I therefore said, with pre- 
meditated bluntness : " The truth is. Aunt 
Emma, Major Rivers called here this after- 
noon and proposed to Kate. She accepted 
him." 

George left his seat, and standing before 
the fireplace fixed a gaze upon me of comical 
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astonishment. My aunt was pouring out 
the tea, but as I spoke the process of the 
inversion of the teapot was instantly sus- 
pended She looked first at me, thefi at 
Kate. She set the teapot tenderly on the 
tray, and looking round to me, said : 

" What did you say ?" 

I repeated my remark. 

" What ! Rivers proposed to Kate !" ejacu- 
lated George. " Hooray !" 

" George," said his mother, turning upon 
him, "I beg that you will keep silence. 
This is a very remarkable event to take place 
in the bosom of my family. It happens in 
an unexpected manner. I am unprepared 
for it. It must be discussed with the solemnity 
due to a crisis. Now," she exclaimed, stop- 
ping George, who was about to burst forth 
again, " not a word, do you hear ? until the 
tea-things are removed. I will not be inter- 
rupted by my servant, and I should be sorry, 
very sorry, for so serious a subject to be- 
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come the topic of my kitchen — at least 
yet." 

George fell back in his chair. Kate was 
very pale. Aunt Emma proceeded methodi- 
cally in the distribution of the contents of 
the tea-pot, and we ate our bread-and-butter 
in silence. "Ring the bell, George," said 
Aunt Emma. The tea-things were removed, 
and after a short pause Aunt Emma broke 
silence : 

"So Major Rivers has asked you to be 
his wife ?" 

" Yes," answered Kate, in a low voice. 

" And you have accepted him ?" 

« Yes." 

" Do you love him ?" 

" Tell her to find out," said George. 

" I ask the question," Aunt Emma went 
on, " because before I can give my sanction 
to this match, I must first be satisfied in my 
mind that the conditions are such as are not 
likely to give my conscience as a guardian 
any trouble. Love is like an apple : when 
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it is young it is sour; it requires time to 
get ripe and sweet. How long have you 
loved Major Rivers ?" 

" Don't answer her," said George. 

" I must know everything," said my aunt, 
" or she marries without my consent." 

" I don't know how long I've loved him," 
answered Kate, "but I know that we are 
very fond of each other." 

" It is very abrupt — very abrupt," said 
my aunt, shaking her head. " If there was 
money concerned in the matter, I shouldn't 
think it was honest. Does he know you 
have no money ?" 

" I told him that, ages ago," , said George. 

"Because there are girls," continued my 
aunt, on whom George's interruptions fell 
and dissolved like snow-flakes on the hand, 
" who, in their eagerness to get married, 
will represent themselves as heiresses." 

I felt the blood mantling my cheek. 
Kate sat silent, pale, with her eyes cast 
down. 
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" Let's have done with this cross-examina- 
tion, mother," said George, leaving his chair. 
" You won't do much good to Kate's love by 
handling it in this manner. It's a pretty 
little butterfly. Don't rob it of its colour, 
but give it sunshine." 

" If it's no better than a butterfly it's 
worthless," said Aunt Emma. 

" That's Kate's business," remarked George. 
*^ I know I should be sorry to have my love, 
if I had any, pinned down, like you are 
pinning Kate's, on the cork of your criticism. 
Kate, here's a kiss for you, and my heartiest 
congratulations." 

" I tell you, George," exclaimed his 
mother, suppressing her vexation as she 
accosted her son, " that I will not allow 
this subject to be disposed of as if it were 
of no more moment than a marriage 
between my cook and the milkman. Kate 
is my niece, or rather I am her guardian. I 
must be thoroughly satisfied on many heads 
before I can give my sanction." 
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" I think you may rest satisfied with 
Major Rivers's love," I ventured to observe. 
"He is too thoughtful a man to misplace 
his affections." 

"You are foolish, mother, to threaten 
Kate with your * sanction,' " said George, 
"Sanctions nowadays are only heard of in 
novels." 

"If Kate likes to act as a servant she 
need not consult me for my sanction," 
remarked my aunt, freezingly. 

"Kate," I said, seeing the slow tears 
gathering in my sister's eyes, " will act like 
a lady, in whatever resolution she may 
form. You may be sure of that, aunt." 

George smiled as he met the defiant 
gleam in my eye. Aunt Emma rose irrit- 
ably from her chair, and jerked her lean 
figure upon a sofa. 

"I wish to discuss this subject coolly," 
she said. " If I'm to be driven into a rage 
by it, I'll not say another word, good or 
bad." 
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I have noticed that when bad-tempered 
old women threaten silence they merely wish 
you to prepare for greater volubility. My 
aunt proved no exception to what I have 
found a rule. 

"I am perfectly well aware," she com- 
menced, "that it is a fashion amongst the 
young ladies of the present day to set 
propriety at defiance. In my young days 
decorum was a virtue to be cultivated. The 
consent of a parent or guardian to a mar- 
riage was looked upon as much more 
essential to conjugal happiness than the 
highest excellencies of the bride or bride- 
groom. But I am prepared for any 
absurdity or folly from girls who have 
once read through a modern three-volumed 

novel." 

"In your young days you had Monk 
Lewis to amuse you," said George. " His 
high standard of morality and his popularity 
were of course splendid guarantees of the 
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domestic virtues of those unimpeachable 
times." 

"You talk without knowing what you 
say, George," answered his mother, mildly. 
** When I speak of men I do not include 
monkeys. The writers of my young days 
were not all Lewises, any more than the 
inhabitants of Africa are all gorillas. But I 
say that people who have arrived at my 
time of life can place no reliance on young 
girls nowadays. There is no knowing what 
pernicious influence they are not allowing 
themselves to be afl^ected by. And the men 
are quite as bad," she added, abruptly. 

" Now for the men," said George. 

" Fortune-hunters, the best of them !" con- 
tinued Mrs. Gordon. " Wretched creatures, 
with no more brains in their heads than the 
clowns of a circus have — not so much, 
indeed ; for the clowns do make some use of 
their heads — they stand on them." 

I remained still and silent, watching Kate, 
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who had dried her eyes, and ever and anon 
was casting nervous glances at her aunt. 

"Of course I go into matters when 
marriage is the question," continued the 
elderly lady, who a few minutes before had 
threatened us with silence. " Major Rivers 
is honourable enough, I dare say. All men 
are, until you find them out. I have not a 
word to say against Major Rivers. The 
only thing I find fault with is his sex. I 
have no doubt that he is in love with Kate, 
to propose to her ; but I do say it's sudden 
— very sudden. The less water there is in a 
kettle, the sooner does it begin to hiss ; and 
I've noticed that the less love there is in 
a man the quicker does he oflFer a girl 
marriage." 

I saw George look at me. I met his 
glance, and felt puzzled at its expression. 

" I am quite sure Major Rivers loves me," 
said Kate timidly. 

" What do you know about it?" exclaimed 
my aunt, with contemptuous snappishness. 
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" Love, indeed ! What do girls know of 
love in the present age ? In my young days 
love meant happiness ; now it means the 
Divorce Court ! Modern girls are like cats ; 
any fool can get them to purr by rubbing 
the right way." 

" Well, aunt," I said, anxious to cut short 
the conversation ; " we had better let matters 
rest until to-morrow. Major Rivers means 
to call upon you, and I have no doubt will 
satisfy every scruple you may have." 

" Well said, Maggie !" exclaimed George, 
yawning. *^The matter will keep, as the 
bill-discounter said to the nobleman. V\l 
play you a game of draughts, or beggar-my- 
neighbour," (this to me). " Which shall 
it be.?" 

" Draughts, if you like." 

He fetched the board, and afterwards, 
wheeling an old-fashioned workbox to the 
side of Aunt Emma, opened it, exclaiming, 
" There, mother, go on with my socks, like 
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a dear goodnatured old soul that you are, 
and don't allow trifles to upset you." 

My aunt took up the work in silence, 
and George seated himself opposite to me. 
We commenced the game. Kate glided out 
of the room. 

I was too much engrossed with my 
thoughts to notice George's manner towards 
me. For my part I played mechanically, 
pushing the draughts about with abstracted 
irrelevance, without noticing George's 
anxiety for me to win. In recalling him 
now, through the shadows of the long 
years, I see him constantly raising his clear 
amiable eyes to my face ; sometimes smiling 
at my self-engrossment, sometimes growing 
thoughtful as myself, so that the game would 
stand still for some moments at a time. On 
the other side of the table sat my aunt, her 
hands moving with the regularity of the 
second-hand of a watch, now and then peer- 
ing at her son over her spectacles, and occa- 
sionally glancing at the little bronze time- 
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piece. The evenings were lengthening and 
their monotony was felt even by her. We 
had few friends, and these few rarely passed 
our threshold. Kate and I of course had 
our acquaintances ; but we never dreamt of 
asking them to come to see us, any more than 
the servants in the kitchen would have thought 
of sitting down with us at meals. I remem- 
ber, with a sad smile, the sullen glances I 
used to throw at the tardy clock, that would 
not strike the hour for prayer-time and 
bed. 

I played two games with George, and then 
I wished to go to Kate. 

" You do not mind me leaving, George, 
do you ?" I whispered. " Kate is alone ; she 
may be dull ; I should like to sit with her a 
little." He gave me a reproachful nod, and 
I left the room. 

As I expected, Kate was in her bedroom. 
She was without a light. The door was 
partially open, which enabled me to enter 
without disturbing her. She was seated at 
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the window. She had drawn the blinds 
aside, and her face, supported on one arm, 
was upturned towards the young moon, 
which shone out of a background of cold 
black blue. I coughed that I might attract 
her attention without alarming her. 

"Is that you, Maggie?" she said, turn- 
ing. 

" Yes, dear. I have come to sit with you 
a little. May I ?" 

" Oh yes !" She pulled a chair near to 
her, which I took, and encircled my neck 
with one arm. 

You have been crying, Kate," I said. 
You are very foolish. What have you to 
fear from Aunt Emma's bitterness ? She is 
fond of saying smart things, as I daresay 
she thinks them ; but they would no more 
affect me, were I in your position, than the 
letting-ofF of so many squibs. They crack, 
and end in smoke." 

" Oh, Maggie ! she makes me feel so 
despondent ! I know I am silly in allowing 
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myself to be cast down by what she says ; 
but I feel so sensitive. The least thing 
she says against Major Rivers hurts me like 
a blow." 

" Nonsense, Kate. You have lived 
through a long term of dependence and 
bitterness. The bird about to be liberated 
from its cage need not utter a less shrill note 
of joy because its tormentor makes one fare- 
well grimace at it." 

"I feel that you are right, Maggie. I 
know that I ought to be very proud and 
happy ; and I am happy." She looked up 
to the moon, and I could see a smile upon 
her face, made luminous by the pale light 
of the serene sphere. 

"Aunt Emma will of course give her 
sanction," I said. "You may rest assured 
of that. Only our dependence has made 
her our mistress, and she likes to exercise her 
tyranny to the last. There are some natures, 
Kate, to whom it is as imperative as a con- 
dition of life that they should be mistresses 
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over something. It doesn't always matter 
what ; a pug sometimes does as well as a 
servant — a servant as well as a poor rela- 
tion." 

*' She has never behaved like an aunt to 
us. She taunted me only the other day with 
my dependence " 

" Her taunts are useful to us both," I 
interrupted. " They not only save us from 
all feeling of obligation, but will make even 
a dark future bright to us by enabling us 
to compare it with our past" 

"But she may prejudice Major Rivers 
against me." 

" If he is to be so easily prejudiced, better 
now than after marriage." 

"Maggie, ought I to speak of him as 
* Major Rivers ?' " 

" How else ?" 

" But his Christian name is Charles. 
Oughtn't I to call him * Charlie?' But I am 
sure I shall never be able. Charlie .... 
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Charlie . . ./' she muttered, like one re- 
hearsing. 

I was silent. A sudden sense of fullness 
had seized my heart. I made a vigorous 
effort to subdue it. I looked at the moon 
and yearned to be irradiated, like it, by peace 
— like it, too, alone— removed far away 
from this cold stage of the world, with its 
bitter dramas, its heartless actors. 

*' Maggie !" said Kate, suddenly, turning 
her moonlighted eyes upon me ; "I have 
been thinking how lonely you will be when 
I am gone." 

" I shall be lonely, darling ; but I shall be 
comforted to feel that you are happy." 

"But to think that you are alone would 
make me unhappy, Maggie. Why couldn't 
you come and live with me when I am 
married ?" 

Not for the world, dear." 
But if I insist — if Major Rivers in- 
sists " 

"Kate, when you are married you will 
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find all your relations de trop ; be sure of 
that." 

" All but you, Maggie." 

" You may include me. Life draws a 
circle round every married couple. What- 
ever enters from the outside intrudes." 

"What do you know of marriage, that 
you talk so learnedly upon it, Maggie ?" 

"Does not our life illustrate the truth of 
what I say?" I answered. "I have been 
taught to look upon myself as an intruder in 
this home. I should carry my experience 
with me into your home, Katie, and, like 
a superstition, it would make me uncomfort- 
able." 

"Well," she said, "I won't press you 
now, for I see you are in no humour to 
listen to any arguments. We have plenty of 
time left to alter your determination." 

" If you love me, Kate," I exclaimed, 
almost imploringly, " do not make this sug- 
gestion of my living with you to Major 
Rivers. I can aflFord to be candid with you ; 
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but could not excuse myself from his invita- 
tion by saying that I fear that we should 
quarrel/' 

" Oh, it's pride, Maggie. I know you so 
well. But I don't understand your pride — " 
Let us talk of you, Kate," I interrupted. 
For myself, I shall squeeze through life 
well enough, I dare say. It will relieve my 
heart of much trouble to know that you are 
settled and happy. I can understand God's 
goodness in providing for you before me. 
You are helpless compared to me, and need 
the protector that my harder nature can do 
without." 

She became very thoughtful. 

" Had our positions been reversed," I con- 
tinued, " like a flower left alone, you would 
have soon withered in this nipping atmos- 
phere. No. I am the stronger of the two, 
and the helpless has found a defence." 

I felt that I was talking to comfort myself. 
My mind was greatly oppressed. My broken 
dream had left my heart desolate enough ; 
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and it hardly wanted the additional bitter- 
ness of the impending separation from my 
sister — the companion of my sorrow, my 
partner in the intolerable bitterness of de- 
pendence. 

But I had framed my resolution. I had 
determined to make my sorrow, so far as I 
could make it, subservient to my sister's 
happiness. I knew that I could not better 
commence my task than by silencing my own 
lamentation in the murmur of gladness which 
was breathed out of the glowing dawn of her 
new life. 

We remained together, talking in whispers. 
Her nature was like a lyre which responsively 
vibrated to every impulse that touched it. 
If out of the fullness of my heart I found 
my language betrayed into a momentary sad- 
ness, I discovered her eyes at once tremulous 
with tears, and the light arm would tighten 
around my neck. But I studiedly talked to 
keep her in smiles. I knew that a great 
source of joy had been inspired, and I took 
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care to keep the fount clear from the en- 
tanglement of memory or conjecture, that 
its pure stream might flow continuously. 

Reader, if you are a woman, you can 
guess our conversation. Frivolous as it was 
compared with my secret thoughts, I will 
not deny that I found an irresistible charm 
in our discussion of the bridal toilette, the 
ceremony, and the breakfast. Is it not one 
sign at least of the depth and mystery of a 
woman's heart, that it can toy with the trifles 
of life until, like a child, it makes the super- 
ficial itself a perpetual gladness — that super- 
ficial which wearies, which disgusts the other 
sex? You, men, illustrate genius amongst 
you by this capacity. I push the illustration 
a step further, and make it serve me as an 
indication amongst women of a spiritual 
depth, measureless. I claim the ocean as an 
image of a woman's heart, stirred into 
rippling laughter by the faintest zephyr 
that blows, but luminously profound within, 
and full of mighty irresistible currents. 
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which are not to be guessed at from the 
surface. 

The time passed so quickly that I was 
surprised when the distant bell of Lorton 
Church tolled nine o'clock. This was the 
hour of supper. We crept down stairs with 
furtive haste, afraid of Aunt Emma's inter- 
rogations, but more afraid of the frowns 
which would salute us were we not in 
our seats at the moment appointed for the 
meal. 

In the present instance Aunt Emma proved 
herself capable of being amiable by remaining 
silent. She was about to seat herself before 
the cold remains of the dinner as we entered. 
She doubtless found an excuse for our pro- 
longed absence in the new existence that had 
come upon Kate. George was absorbed 
in a yellow-covered novel, and had to be 
called several times by his mother ere he 
could be made to understand that supper was 
ready. 

"Human beings should be above being 
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called to their meals. It's only cats and hens 
that you have to cluck and cackle at when 
it's time to feed them," was Mrs. Gordon's 
impatient remark at last To which com- 
plimentary juxtaposition of ideas George 
responded with a yawning laugh and forthwith 
took his seat. 

The meal was soon despatched. It passed 
away in comparative stillness. Aunt Emma 
was irritably silent. Kate and I were each 
buried in our respective thoughts ; and 
George, finding one or two remarks to fall 
unheeded, philosophically lapsed into silence 
himself. 

The cloth being removed, the servants 
entered the room. There were two of them : 
a bilious cook whose eyes were expressive of 
the dripping not being her perquisites; and 
Selina the housemaid, a brawny country girl, 
whose peculiarly cocked nose convicted her 
at once of a provincial accent. So highly re- 
gulated was the machinery of Aunt Emma's 
household that the two women were no 
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sooner in the room, than, facing about, they 
dropped on their knees simultaneously, as if 
operated upon by some powerful phantasmal 
pressure. Kate and I imitated them ; George 
a privileged individual, leaned against the 
mantelpiece and studied the anatomy of his 
eyebrows through the fingers of one hand. 
Aunt Emma slowly adjusted her spectacles, 
and stretching forth her hand took a huge 
' Book of Common Prayer,' brown as a 
plum pudding, from the side-board. Her 
reading being slow, and her gratitude to 
heaven unbounded, it was usual for us to 
* be kept about five-and- twenty minutes upon 
our knees. On this evening she kept us 
half an hour by the clock. The additional 
term of penance was probably imposed with 
a view to sending Kate into the world with 
a more exulting heart. 

But let me be just to my aunt's memory. 
If her religion was starched, if she made it 
almost coquettish, by her tight -lacing of it 
that it might have symmetry, if it had 
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nothing more, she was honest with it all. She 
was one of a numerous tribe of pious per- 
^ sonages who preach heaven with their tongues 
and hell with their tempers. Extolling charity 
as a god-like virtue, she practised it into an 
iniquity. Her life, like the page of a melo- 
drama, was full of "asides." Every ex- 
cellence was damned in brackets. The echo 
of every merit of hers was its own disclaimer. 
She convicted her virtues by her temper, as 
rapidly as they were created ; and as in a 
play the " aside " that negatives a speech 
always stands after it, so the last impression 
my aunt always contived to impart was a 
bad one. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kate had told me that Major Rivers 
would call at about three in the afternoon. I 
wished to avoid him, but did not care that 
Kate should know my desire. I should not 
easily have found an excuse to leave the 
house — for I seldom walked out without 
Kate — had not George fortunately asked me 
to accompany him as far as Lorton Wood, 
whither he was proceeding for an hour's 
rabbit shooting. One o'clock having struck, 
I heard George calling to me from the front 
garden. As I passed Kate's bed-room she 
came out. 

" Where are you going, Maggie ?" 
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" Out with George." 

" You'll be back soon, won't you ?" 
I shan't be long," I answered. 
Mind and be back by three, dear. I 
must have you with me, or at least you must 
be in the house in case I might want you. 
Aunt Emma may say something rude to 
Major Rivers — there' will be a scene; I shall 
cry, or faint, and we shall all want you to 
pacify us." 

I laughed at her terrors, and hearing 
George persistently calling, left her, with a 
half-promise that I would be near her in the 
hour of danger. 

George looked a most typical young 
Englishman, in his low-crowned hat, his 
velvet shooting-coat, and his yellow leggings. 
A game bag was slung over his broad 
shoulders and he carried a gun under his 
arm. 

" Here you are at last !" he exclaimed. 
" Come along, or my sport will have gone to 
bed." We forthwith set out. We walked 
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down the lane and got into the main road. 
It was a clear bright autumn day. From 
high boughs the crisp curled leaves fell, 
streaked with an angry red, as if touched by 
a finger of flame. A smell of rotting 
stubble came from the fields, and every- 
where the lingering vegetation looked dusty 
in the pale yellow cast sicklied o'er it by the 
breath of the dying year. 

"Maggie," said George, after a pretty 
long silence, " What do you think of this 
aflTair of Kate and Rivers ?" 

" I think well of it,"' I replied. 

" But isn't he rather elderly for a young 
girl's husband ?" 

"It's a mere matter of opinion. Some 
might object to this disparity of years. For 
my part I should not consider it an objection. 
If their ages were reversed it would be 
different. But a man is not old at forty, nor 
a girl young at twenty." 

" If you think twenty old or * not young,* 
what in the name of infirmity will you 
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think of sixty when you have reached 
it?" 

** I shall not trouble myself to guess. I 
shall never reach sixty." 

" Twaddle ! I hate to hear a young girl 
threaten herself with a short life. You arc 
as good for sixty as the best of us. What's 
more, you are just as willing to reach it, 
too." 

I preserved the dignity of my sentiment by 
keeping silence. 

•*' And yet," he continued, suddenly lower- 
ing his voice, "I don't think you have 
passed a very happy life, Maggie. You 
may be sincere in not wishing to live it twice 
over again. Mother's got a queer temper 
and has made Ivy Lodge a rat-hole 
for you both — for me too, sometimes." 

" It will soon be a matter of the past for 
Kate." 

" I've done my best to sweeten her," he 
went on. " But it's of no use. She is like 
a powerful acid, which absorbs and trans- 
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forms into acidity whatever sweet stufFs you 
may throw into it. Wouldn't you be glad 
to marry and get out of it yourself? 
Confess/' 

"I should be glad, very glad, to leave 
Ivy Lodge. I'll not conceal the truth from 
you. I'm not happy — never have been 
happy — with your mother. She is alto- 
gether too severe. She has many virtues, 
hut they are all of a prickly sort. They 
stand out upon her like quills upon a porcu- 
pine." 

"True, true. She's stuffed with virtue 
like a bolster made rigid by over cramming. 
There's no rest to be got out of it. How 
would you like to be an emigrant's 
wife ?" 

" How can I answer such questions ? Ir 
you want the truth you must let me pre- 
suppose love. But I am no hand at fiction ; 
and even had I any inventive powers, I 
should not believe in the sequel they might 
suggest." 
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"O, Mag! what a girl you are for 
answering questions ! To talk with you is 
like mounting a rocking-horse ; there's plenty 
of movement but not an inch of progress. 
Can't you answer me simply ? How would 
you like to marry a man who sails for 
* foreign parts ' in search of fortune ?" 

"Not at all There!" 

He relapsed into silence ; presently com- 
menced to whistle with curious shrillness ; 
then ceased with a melodramatic jerk, and 
exclaimed : 

"Whatever you may say, nothing shall 
ever convince me that you would not make 
a first-rate emigrant's wife." 

" I am not likely to attempt to convince 
you one way or the other. And please do 
not talk of me as first-rate." 

"You are just the sort of girl for a 
colony — quick, severe, determined." 

I looked at him with amazement His 
odd compliments astonished me. 

" I hope," I said, " that you have not 
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been privately transferring me to some 
friend of yours meditating a life in the 
backwoods, and on the look out for a 
wife?" 

He broke again into his shrill whistle. 
This time he concluded it with a prolonged 
and peculiar curve, so to speak, of the 
notes. The ^nale was irresistibly sugges- 
tive — was perfectly Shandean. 

" You are mentally turning up your nose 
at your thoughts." 

"How do you know?" he asked, with 
laughing eyes. 

" By your retrousse whistle." 

" You have hit my mood. I acknowledge 
that I was mentally turning up my nose 
at my thoughts, or rather at yours. You 
suggested them; and they belong to you. 
I am irritated." 

" Ah ! and by what ?" 

" At your imagining for a moment that I 
am capable of negociating a match between 
two people." 
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" I merely intended my remark as a repri- 
mand for your flattery." 

"Then you don't think me capable of a 
matrimonial agency ?" 

" Most decidedly I do not. He must be 
a hardened wretch indeed who is capable of 
such a profession. A returned convict who 
has picked out his sensibility with his oakum 
might do. You are too tender-hearted to 
become an instrument of more marriages 
than can be helped." 

"There you go, Mag, with your inane 
cynicism. There is no wit in this sort of 
misanthropy, because there is no nature. Take 
my short sermon to heart." 

" Sermonise as you like, I am in earnest. 
I look upon your matrimonial agent — pro- 
fessional or not — as a monster of iniquity?" 
I agree with you." 

Let people find each other out who 
want to be married. Couples who are left 
alone will go to each other naturally, and 
live smoothly, perhaps happily, after. But 
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your forced marriages — ^marriages worked 
by a third person — arc always miserable 
affairs* They remind me of a seidlitz 
draught Two opposite chemicals never 
designed for combination are brought to- 
gether ; whereupon ensues a plentiful hissing, 
which, subsiding, leaves behind it the most 
unpalatable deadness«** I immediately added : 
** This is no recrimination. Only you told 
me to take your short sermon to hear^ 
and I ¥mited to discharge the obliga- 



tion." 



George and I often indulged in such 
skirmishes. My proftcffce language seemed 
to amuse him. Perhaps he enjoyed his 
conflicts with me because he so often 
triumphed. My aunt*s example had had 
some influence with me. In recurring to 
the past I find that my somewhat sour 
sentiments had been largely indebted for 
their acidity to my epigrammatic relative. 
On the other hand, there was in George's 
character an element of idealism that kept 
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him sweet. But though there was no lack of 
cleverness in him, the narrow horizon of 
Lorton had given him but little opportunity 
for development. Is there anything more 
cramping than the routine of thorough-bred 
provincialism ? Bucolic habits resemble the 
bandages which the Chinese tie round their 
women's feet; the feet are perfect enough 
when first swathed ; it is the growth that 
produces the deformity. 

The stile over which it was necessary to 
climb to enter Lorton Wood was reached. 
I bade George good-bye and turned my face 
homewards. 

It was half-past two. I thought of Kate ; 
recalling my promise to her, my resolution 
to sacrifice my feelings to her happiness, I 
could not make up my mind to return to 
Ivy Lodge. My love, so long secretly 
cherished, now that I was alone, now, too, 
that the reaction of feeling following my 
frivolous talk with George had set in, welled 
up and flooded my heart. I felt angry, full 
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of bitterness. A sense of humiliation seized 
me. My love had been snatched from me ; 
I thought my superiority — that superiority 
of mind, of affection, of instinct, which I 
claimed with cynical egotism for myself — 
had been defeated without a struggle — 
triumphed over by the merest of physical 
attributes — yellow hair that would turn 
grey, lustrous eyes which would grow dim, 
pouting lips which would become parched. 
My evil spirit for the time possessed me — 
made foolish, contemptible, my resolution 
to be true to my sister — that sister who was 
now my rival — nay, who was worse— ^ 
who was my victor. Was it possible that 
she had guessed my love ? Most possible 
that she had; most possible that she had 
dissembled her discernment the better to 
woo from my heart the love that had made 
it light — the hope that had turned its 
thoughts into song. 

How unreasonable I was ! But are we 
not all unreasonable when we are disap- 
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pointed? For a long time a storm raged 
within me. I felt myself to be the most 
wretched, the most humiliated of women. 
Sometimes I hoped that Major Rivers had 
never guessed my love; sometimes I hoped 
that he knew it. My aspirations vibrated 
between passion and reason. Eventually my 
very inconsistency calmed me by an abrupt 
exposure of my folly. Who has not heard 
in moments of idle passion a peremptory 
"Peace!" commanded? The inexplicable 
accents sounded, and the tumbling ocean 
of my thoughts grew smooth. I seated 
myself on a mound beneath -the shade of 
a tree on the roadside, and fixed my eyes 
on the sky with a gaze soliciting for my 
heart something of the serenity of the deep 
darkling blue. 

The silence, the rich ripe autumnal smell 
upon the air, the splendour of the sun's 
light, made solemn by being the effulgence 
of a dying glory, completed the conquest of 
my passion commenced by my reason. This 
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acknowledgment of the beauty with which 
I was surrounded was the expression of my 
repentance. The repose took an almost 
articulate expression ; I seemed to listen with 
steadfast eyes and pallid face to reproving 
accents made sad by sympathy with my own 
melancholy. 

Presently I rose. The time was long 
past three. I walked slowly along the some- 
what devious road and gained the garden- 
gate as a church clock struck four. As I 
closed the gate after me the hall-door opened, 
and Major Rivers came out. Behind him 
I saw the gleam of Kate's hair. There 
seemed a fatality in this abrupt rencontre. 
Had I been five minutes earlier I might 
have slipped to my bedroom without my 
arrival being guessed. 

Nature's adjustments are always unex- 
pected. There are persons to whom every 
movement of her's comes like the confront- 
ment of a formidable exigency. 

Picture to yourself a middle-aged man. 
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tall, dark, keen-eyed, with the firm mouth and 
composure of face and manner which a clever 
American writer considers to be the chief 
mark of a gentleman. He was dressed in 
a frock-coat that fitted his symmetrical and 
muscular form to perfection. He raised his 
hat with a singularly graceful gesture as he 
saw me. 

"We were speaking of you but a 
minute ago, Miss Holmes," he said, 
shaking my hand with the composure of 
a courtier. "Kate was quietly reproaching 
you for your prolonged absence." 

This was the first time I had heard him 
call her Kate. It sounded oddly on my 
ears, like a human voice at sea, or the song 
of a bird at night. 

"We have done without you though, 
Maggie," said Kate, with a happy smile. 

" I suspected you would," I said. 

" I was just about leaving," remarked the 
Major; "but now that you have come I 
hope I may be permitted to remain a little 
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longer, Kate, shall we go into the garden 
with your sister, and tell her all the 
news ?" 

" By all means. But first let me fetch my 
hat." And she bounded out of sight like a 
child acting on a promise. 

"I have secured your sweet sister for my 
wife, after a tough conflict with your aunt," 
said the Major, approaching me by a 
stride. " Have I your congratulations ?" 

" You both have," I replied, trying to 
return his steady gaze, but finding my 
glance wander to the skies beyond. 

" Were you surprised when you heard I 
had proposed ?" 

« No." 

" Ah ! now you are going to be cynical. 
^ I am never surprised at any folly.* Is that 
what you were going to say ?" 

" Here is Kate," was my answer." 

She came through the door, and stood 
by the side of her betrothed. She had 
fixed a small Italian velvet hat on her 
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head with a black feather that curled like 
a swart shadow round the back of her 
shining hair. She had never looked more 
sweetly pretty. Her beautiful eyes seemed 
filled with a constant surprise, and her 
half-parted lips helped out the expression 
of girlish wonderment. She reminded me 
of a dove soothed into pleasurable alarm 
by the caressing of a gentle hand. 

" Kate/' said the Major, as we moved 
away " is it not fair, now that I am to be \ 
your sister's brother, that she should be 
polite to me? Don't open your eyes so 
wide. They are too anticipatory. They 
make me think I say more than I mean." 

" How can I help opening my eyes when 
you ask such questions?" answered Kate. 
" Has Maggie been rude to you ?" 

" By implication. That .is, she gave me a 
short answer with a long meaning." 

"I said No when I meant No," I ex- 
claimed. 

"I asked her," continued the Major, "if 

VOL. I. F 
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she had been surprised to hear of my oiFer 
of marriage. * No !' she answered, with the 
same depth of meaning in the monosyllable 
as the parish clerk gives to the word 
Amen." 

" If you continue to be personal. Major 
Rivers," I said, "I shall leave you. I am 
quick at taking a hint, and shall conclude 
you want to terrify me off the preserves of 
love." 

He laughed, and Kate looked grave, not 
clearly apprehending my meaning. 

"I shall suspect," I went on, "that you 
want to quarrel with one sister that you may 
turn with additional relish to the other ; like 
the man who burnt his mouth that he might 
enjoy the luxury of iced water." 

Reader, you may be surprised at my 
volubility. But it was obvious I could not 
remain silent since I had volunteered to 
accompany them into the garden. It was 
imperative that I should reply to questions — 
that I should defend myself from friendly 
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assaults ; that, in short, I should act in such 
a manner as if I had the freest, lightest heart 
in the world. It required an effort to 
do so, and the very effort made the result 
extreme. 

" Don't accredit me with courage enough 
to quarrel with you. Miss Maggie," said the 
Major. " I am too old a hand at fighting 
not to know that the policy of war is the 
policy of life. I always conciliate the 
powerful." 

I disliked the turn the conversation was 
taking. It was always my misfortune as a 
girl to provoke personalities. The merest 
dialogue generally ended with me in a sort 
of colloquial hand-to-hand fight, and my 
victories were always humiliating. I caution 
my sex against the reputation of wit. A 
witty woman is looked upon by men 
as a sort of intellectual Aunt Sally, whom 
they consider themselves privileged to pelt 
with sticks. 

" Let us go and sit in the arbour," said 

F 2 
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Kate. "If Aunt Emma sees us walking 
together she will think we are abusing her. 
Oh, Maggie !" she continued, as we seated 
ourselves oh a rustic seat in a pretty little 
alcove, well screened by a drapery of festoon- 
ing creepers; "it was such fun with Aunt 
Emma. Last night, when we talked of 
Major Rivers' proposal you would have 
thought that she would have eaten him up 
when he presented himself; instead of which 
she was wonderfully polite." 

"Vinegar and water, instead of pure 
vinegar," said the Major. 

" She began by preaching a sermon, but all 
very politely," continued Kate. 

"She spoke against men," said the 
Major. 

"Of course she gave us plenty of her 
wit," said Kate. "One stroke was, that a 
bad thought is like a decayed tooth, that sets 
the whole jaw aching, though the rest of the 
teeth be sound." 

" Which," said the Major, " was meant to 
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apply to men who marry girls for any other 
reason than for themselves. Their intentions 
may be correct, but a want of genuine 
love is the decayed tooth. Well, she's 
right." 

" She ended her sermon," said Kate, " by 
remarking that there are men like nuts- 
when you crack them you find the kernel 
half powder." 

" She recommended a metaphorical crack- 
ing of a man by a girl before she accepted 
him," exclaimed the Major with comical 
solemnity, "juSt to see that there was no 
decay within. She might have gone a step 
further, and recommended a physical cracking 
of his head. That would ensure a peaceable 
future." 

"I am glad," I said, "that the 'pre- 
liminaries ' went off smoothly. My aunt 
is a stubborn woman." 

"Very different from her son George," 
said the Major. "But we'll not honour 
her with any further discussion. She has 
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fulnlled her guardianly duties; has given 
me her niece, and — what condition, think 
you, she has imposed on our mar- 
nage ? 



" I can't guessL*' 

" We must be married privately, she said. 
There must be no breakfast, no friends, no 
toilette." 

A painful blush fired my cheeks. " It is 
impossible that she can be in earnest," I 
exclaimed. 

"She is in earnest though,'* said the 
Major. "Kate must allow herself to be 
launched without a single streamer flying, 
without a single salvo fired. But what does 
it matter ? We'll raise a cheer amongst our- 
selves. If it will not be boisterous it will be 

• »» 

smcere. 

"I am sure she would have given way, 

had you opposed her," said Kate, with 

a melancholy pout. *'But I do believe 

you like the idea of a private mar- 

nage. 
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" I confess I do, little one," he answered, 
toying with her hands. " Look at the com- 
fort of privacy. You are not called upon 
to cry, nor I to speak. Above all, you are 
spared a final obligation to your aunt — her 
rude dismissal gives a conscience to the 
luxury of hate." 

I rose, seeing the caressing gesture. What 
I had heard annoyed me. Had Kate re- 
quested a private marriage it would have 
been well ; for my own part I could have 
wished her to be married so; but to have 
privacy thrust upon her ; to be despatched 
into the world without the sympathy of a 
ceremony — for the breakfast, the gathering 
of friends, the speeches, the whole entourage 
of the wedding, form in reality so many 
sympathies to a young girl, and embody in- 
deed one of the many superstitions to which 
she recurs in after life — all this filled me with 
humiliation and anger. My selfishness urged 
me into demanding for my sister some pre- 
paration for this great event of her life. I 
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determined to see my aunt at once, and left 
the arbour. Kate called after me, asking me 
to remain ; but I rejected the implied com- 
pliment and hastened away, feeling that 
I had stayed too long with them as it 
was. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I WALKED towards the house, and entered 
it impetuously ; but as I opened the door 
my valour forsook me. 

For what was I about to ask? For a 
marriage ceremony that would cost many 
pounds — not a wedding that would cost a 
few half-crowns. What right had I to make 
such a demand ? Who was my sister, that 
I could demand for her a better treatment 
than such as my aunt would probably exhibit 
towards a faithful servant ? 

Dependence, helplessness, poverty, cowed 
me. Still I determined to see Aunt Emma, 
though to approach her in a very different 
manner from what I had contemplated in my 
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first movement of anger. The facility with 
which Major Rivers seemed to have secured 
her sanction suggested that he had put and 
left her in a good temper. Her amiability 
would certainly pass ere the evening came ; 
and I thought it wisest to avail myself of a 
chance that might not occur again. 

I therefore mounted to my room, coura- 
geous with a spirit more serviceable than my 
first temper had inspired. I took oflF my 
things, smoothed my hair, and went in quest 
of my aunt. I knew where to find her. 
She was in her room, of course — her bed- 
room — to which she regularly resorted every 
afternoon, to read a portly volume of Pres- 
byterian tracts. I had properly timed my- 
self; her reading would be over; and she 
would now be meditating her latest acquisi- 
tion of piety. I knocked at the door. 

" Come in." 

I entered, and found her as I had ex- 
pected. Her hands were folded over the 
book on her lap, and she sat, with a 
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peculiar bolt-uprightness, in a small armchair 
near the window. I knew that the only way 
to prevent her from becoming immediately 
irritable was to attack the subject I wished 
to discuss at once. 

" Do I intrude. Aunt Emma ?" 

" What do you want?'* 

"You have sanctioned Kate's marriage. 
I want to thank you for her," I said, with 
a hypocritical instinct of conciliation. 

" Couldn't she thank me herself? — I think 
she did." 

" The interests of my sister. Aunt Emma, 
are mine: her hopes, her happiness, her 
dignity, are my own." 

My aunt raised her eyebrows. 

"Aunt," I exclaimed, "you will not let 
her marry without some small prepara- 
tion ?" 

" What do mean by some * small prepara- 
tion ?' " 

"There will be a little breakfast; a few 
friends asked ; some small exhibition of 
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kindly interest in her embarkation on the 
strange sea of the future." 

" This comes of reading novels," said my 
aunt. 

"It does not. You have been a girl 
yourself. You know the significance a 
woman attaches to her bridal prepara- 
tions." 

" What significance ? Do you think men 
care for it? If they think it's the peel 
that makes the apple sweet they are bigger 
fools than I take them to be. If the men 
do not care for it, why should women make 
their parents or guardians spend their money 
on eatables and Brussels lace ? Women don't 
make a parade for each other." 

*' I would wish to see Kate started in life 
like a lady. A good deal of a husband's 
respect hangs upon these first steps of a 



woman." 



" Oh, that's your creed, is it ? You have 
profited from your reading, I must confess." 
Then, becoming suddenly angry, she ex- 
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claimed : " As to Kate's starting in life like 
a lady — who's to pay for it ?" 

I was silent. I knew the game was lost, 
now that she had touched upon the monetary 
aspect of the affair. I had hoped that a 
moment of good temper would have be- 
trayed her into a concession. 

"If you think I'm rich, you are mis- 
taken," she went on shrilly. "I'm poor, 
poorer than I need be. If you want to 
know my income, I tell you it is not enough 
to give my son — my own flesh and blood — 
a start in life. Don't talk to me of your 
sister when I see my boy George without a 
prospect." 

There was a dead pause. I looked to- 
wards the door. 

" As for you," she said after a little, fixing 
her eyes, lively with irritability, on my face, 
" knowing what you owe to me, your pride, 
or a proper sense of obligation, ought cer- 
tainly to have kept you dumb in this matter. 
Pray confine your romantic dreams to the 
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libraries ; don't intrude them upon me, who 
am too poor to support them." 

I held my peace. 

" I gave you credit for some sense. You 
have a mind ; but you let it lie like a flat 
stone ; whenever it is turned over I see no 
end of wriggling things beneath it. Let in 
more sunshine — real, sunshine I mean. The 
maggots that prey upon your reason would 
soon die of light." 

" Well, aunt," I ventured to exclaim, " all 
that need be said has been said. The subject 
shall be dead for me." And with this I left 
the room — peevish, wearied, disgusted. 

On cool reflection, howqver, I began to 
think that Aunt Emma was right in her 
resolution to have the marriage a private 
one. Her means were undoubtedly small. 
Kate would want, too, her help towards a 
wardrobe. These things I had forgotten. 
I was a foolish country girl — how often do 
the turns in this narrative drive me into this 
confession ! — with sensibilities heightened by 
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my aunt's conduct ; so that a fancied slight 
or insult made my blood curdle and my heart 
leap up like it would through a fright. 
True to my nature, I had interpreted this 
private marriage into another humiliation to 
be put upon Kate and myself. I had some- 
how got the notion into my head that a 
private marriage — private as Kate's would 
be — was the greatest indignity that could, 
with any show of reason, be imposed upon 
a bride. It was a novelistic theory, pure 
and simple ; so was my idea that if ever a 
woman stood in need of adventitious dignity, 
by which I mean the glory of apparel and 
the splendour of ceremony, it was when she 
knelt at the altar. My fixed belief was that 
nine-tenths of men were altogether influenced 
by the externals of feminine life. "If," I 
said to myself, " a woman wants to preserve 
a man's good opinion of her, her first care 
should be to start with the means of securing 
his admiration." It requires more shrewd- 
ness to believe in plausible nonsense than in 
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truth ; for the simplicity of truth yields no 
occupation to the mind. I believed firmly in 
my false estimates of human character ; 
estimates which, like charades, bring out 
only fragments of an idea at a time. But I 
have lived my reading out ; and my know- 
ledge got from the red-lettered folio of 
humanity sets me laughing at my/ girlish 
eagerness to procure a respectable wedding 
for Kate. 

I had no opportunity until the evening of 
talking with my sister. My aunt had placed 
a pile of grey worsted stockings before me, 
and these protectors against the coming 
snows wanted a vast amount of darning. 
Industry was not to be simulated at Ivy 
Lodge. If I ceased my work for a few 
minutes. Aunt Emma would look at me 
out of the corners of her eyes. The pupil 
showed but the fragment of an optic, 
but it was a wonderfully expressive frag- 
ment. 

Meanwhile I noticed a change in her 
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manners towards Kate. I cannot better 
describe the alteration than by asking you 
to recall the conduct of your schoolmistress 
towards you after your mamma had in- 
formed her that you were leaving school 
for good next half. It was a struggle be- 
tween the sense of a necessity for politeness, 
since independence is claimed, and a habit 
of treatment which is not to be readily 
dismissed. The opposing forces propelled 
my aunt's mind into an attitude of stifF con- 
descension; a compromise between polite- 
ness and contempt. 

As I went upstairs for the night I turned 
into Kate's room. 

"Sit down, Maggie," she said, "and let 
me lock the door. I feel my own mistress 
now, and you cannot guess what an immense 
contempt the feeling gives me for Aunt 
Emma." 

I, who was not leaving, felt boundless 
contempt too. Poor wretches ! contempt 
was our only weapon. It gave as much 
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pain to our tyrant as the arrow of a Lilli- 
putian would give darted at the hide of 
a Brobdignagian rhinoceros. 

I had hurriedly told Kate of my inter- 
view with Aunt Emma. " It is not wise," 
I now said, " to anger her by any protests. 
You must remember, Kate, that you have 
to look to her for your wedding-dress and 
trousseau, or at least a portion of it." 

"Indeed I have not," she answered. 
"That is what I have been waiting to 
tell you. Aunt informed Major Rivers, in 
her peevish decided way, that she was 
too poor to provide me with even a 

petticoat." 

And what did Major Rivers say ?" 
^My dear Mrs. Gordon, I will supply 
Kate with every requisite. Neither she 
nor I could dream of intruding on your 
generosity after your great liberality in pre- 
senting me with her hand.' " 

" I hoped she writhed beneath the sarcasm, 
feeble as it was." 
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" Not she. She screwed up her face into 
a look as much as to say, *I quite deserve 
your thanks.' " 

" Well !" I exclaimed, with the passive 
accent of helpless desperation, " matters 
are now at the worst. You are represented 
as an egregious pauper. Aunt Emma can't 
degrade us beyond that." 

I did not want her to notice the tears 
that filled my eyes, so I went over to 
the window under the pretence of looking 
out. 

"And when do you think I am to be 
married, Maggie?" 

" Very shortly, I hope." 

" In three weeks." 

" Better had it been in three days." 

" I could not name an earlier time. He 
wanted it to be on the ist of November ; I 
said the ist of December. We at length 
split the difference, and called it the 
15th of November. I wanted time to 
prepare." 

G 2 
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" To prepare what ?" 

" My trousseau." 

" Where is it to come from ?" 

'^ I am to write to a London dressmaker, 
whose name and address he has given me, 
and tell her to come down here. When she 
arrives, I am to give her what orders I 
choose." 

" A princely bridegroom !" 

^ But I shall be economical, Maggie, just 
to show him that I marry him for love, and 
not for what I can get." 

I smiled and remained silent. 

" At the same time I want to look well, 
although I am to be married in a bonnet. 
To-morrow, Maggie, he is going to take 
me to Lorton, to buy materials for making 
up into good wearing dresses ! Oh ! I shall be 
very busy. You must help me, darling. 
There are lots of things you can do for me. 
I shall want . . ." 

She commenced an enumeration of her 
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wants, which, enlarged by my suggestions, 
lasted some minutes. 

" Has he named any place of residence ?" 
I inquired. 

" Yes. He is going to give up his house 
here, and travel for six or eight months on 
the continent. During his absence an agent 
of his will see to the furnishing of a house 
for us at Newton." 

« Where is that ?" 

"A few miles out of London, he tells 
me. Fancy, Maggie, my going to Switzer- 
land and Italy ! It will be the coming 
true of my brightest dreams. We shall 
go to the Swiss lakes, and to Venice, and 
home through France. I am dying to 
see Paris ! Oh ! Maggie, my happiness 
would be complete if you were only going to 
be with us, or if you were to be married 
yourself to some one you dearly loved." 

"Never mind me, Kate. All that we 
have to do for the present is to think of 
you. One at a time." 
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'^ But you will come and see us, Maggie, 
often ; and stay with us for days to- 
gether ?" 

"All in good time. W^t till you're 
settled." 

She became endearing. She pushed her 
chair near me and folded her arms around 
my neck. 

"I cannot bear the thought of leav- 
ing you, dearest We have been so much 
together. Do you remember when we 
first came to Ivy Lodge ? — how we used to 
play together in the arbour where we three 
sat this afternoon? — how George used to 
teach us to smoke, and how we both cried 
when he cut the tongue of his blackbird 
the wrong way, because he wanted it to 
talk? We were tiny things then, Maggie. 
How little we knew the life that was in 
store for us !" 

I compressed my brows to keep back my 
tears. 

"What a long time we seem to have 
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lived, Maggie ! I sometimes thi^ik that 
we must be older than we are. It seems 
such a long long while ago since we first 
came here." 

There was a pause. Presently she said, 
in a low voice : 

" When I am married I mean to ask my 
husband's permission to visit our parents' 
graves. Devonshire is not very far when 
you have money to reach it with. I should 
like to go with you, Maggie, and pray 
there. I wish I could say one little prayer 
there before I am married." 

" Their spirits are near us, Kate, darling. 
We can pray to them here — any- 
where." 

" The new life I am about to enter," 
she went on, "will be so strange to me. 
Oh! Maggie, a girl misses her mother 
when she is going to change her life. I 
want advice, and the kisses which are like 
a blessing." 

I pressed my lips close to hers, yearn- 
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ing to administer the benediction which I 
knew her young spirit craved for. But 
a sister's lips are not those of a 
mother. 



CHAPTER V. 

I WELL remember the excitement of Kate 
on her return to Ivy Lodge after her after- 
noon shopping with her betrothed. Pur- 
chases are always delightful in a woman's 
eyes, and to Kate they were made trebly 
sweet by unfamiliarity. She detailed with 
singular minuteness all the incidents of her 
shopping, with her eyes dilated like a pleased 
child's, and her lips tremulous as if they 
could not pour forth with sufficient rapidity 
the crowding thoughts which demanded dis- 
missal. I learnt from her that Major Rivers 
was a most delightful companion for a 
shopping tour : affable to the shop people, 
making them aware that though he bought 
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their goods he did not include their 
sensibilities in the purchase; possessed of 
an almost feminine accuracy of taste ; liberal 
in his suggestions. He was not to be 
wearied. He went with Kate over the bales 
of stuffs unrolled upon the counter with as 
much eagerness and discrimination as if he 
was to be the wearer of what he bought. 
His patience was, of course, that of a lover. 
It is the mistress that gives a man the ex- 
pertness and assiduity of a good shopper — 
not the sister, nor the mother, nor the 
wife. 

He was to leave for London the next day. 
Kate might have made a greater trouble of 
his temporary absence had there not been 
the packet of purchases to look forward 
to. 

The purchases came. They were simple, 
rustic, durable ; but in our eyes they were 
splendid. Even Aunt Emma unbended — 
grew almost amiable in the presence of so 

"" '^ards of good wearing stufi^. There 
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was one dress of silver-grey silk, however, 
that offended her. It was much too fine to 
her taste — she dared say it had cost more 
than all the other things put together — she 
abominated finery, "There's always some* 
thing wrong about an over-dressed woman. 
She's like a decayed tree that' depends upon 
parasites for its appearance. It's nothing 
better than the dressmaker doing duty for 
nature. It's barefaced hypocrisy. You may 
be sure there's something unsound to con- 
ceal, or there wouldn't be so much care to 
hide." Such was her verdict, as she let the 
silk fall from her with a toss of the 
head. 

What were my thoughts all this time? 
They were vague, undetermined. My love 
for Major Rivers remained the same, though 
he was another's. I would have given 
worlds to expel the dangerous sentiment; 
but I felt it was only my judgment that 
demanded its dismissal. My heart clung to it 
and would not let it go. Was I jealous of 
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Kate ? Yes, bitterly jealous ; but so secretly 
that my passion was almost unknown. to my- 
self. Do not consider such a condition of 
feeling impossible. The heart, like the 
body, has its ignored diseases. They are 
almost always of a vital kind, and are only 
darkly guessed at, if at all. This passion of 
jealousy did not alter my feelings towards 
my sister. You have seen me caressing her, 
mourning our separation, aiming to merge 
my being into hers. I was earnest, very 
earnest, in all. 

I will not attempt to explain this enigma 
of my mind. There are periods of our lives 
which are conundrums of the subtlest kind. 
You have lived through such periods. Few 
have not. 

It is hard to give an opinion on the 
feelings of others ; yet in recalling the love 
of Major Rivers and Kate, I think that there 
was as much sincerity in it as is usual in the 
passion, attenuated by the stretch between 
twenty and forty. .Major Rivers was proud 
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of Kate — not less proud of himself for his 
conquest of her. It gratified him to think that 
he had so easily won a pretty woman. His 
vanity, perhaps, might not have allowed him 
to assign other reasons for his rapid victory 
than such as his egotism suggested. He 
might not have thought upon the conditions 
of Kate's life which made her feverish to be 
released. Ivy Lodge was indeed rapidly 
becoming the mausoleum of her fairest 
hopes, her most ideal aspirations. Major 
Rivers did not guess, because he did not 
care to believe, that my sister married him 
not more out of affection than out of eager- 
ness to escape the horrible future of a living 
burial. 

But during the brief period of their en- 
gagement they were loving as lovers in a 
poem. Marriage is always idealised by 
expectation ; and our lovers made an idyll of 
each day that brought them nearer to the altar. 
If I tested love by the courtship, or by the 
conduct of the betrothal, I should pronounce 
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these two to have been wondrously im- 
passioned 

Major Rivers did not remain long in 
London. But the day following his arrival 
there was brought to Ivy Lodge a box filled 
with presents. I shall never forget Kate's 
look as she took out of a handsome morocco 
case one by one the necklace, the diamond 
earrings, and the bracelets it contained ; nor 
my own emotion, a feeling of mingled pain 
and pleasure, as I came across a box contain- 
ing a bracelet for myself^ and a small note 
begging my acceptance of it as a symbol of 
goodwill, which no cynicism, epigram, or 
temper was to violate. 

The contents of the box made the whole 
of this episode of betrothal almost dreamlike 
to Kate. They consisted of a piquant 
bonnet of the newest fashion, though what 
that fashion was I will not tell you, lest you 
should laugh — it is now so obsolete; two 
elegant fans, a tiny gold watch, some ex- 
quisite lace pocket-handkerchiefs, and many 
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other things, the selection of a taste which 
with many ladies would have stood the 
possessor in lieu of all physical attractions^ had 
he wanted them. There was nothing for 
my aunt. For George there was a re- 
volver. 

The unpacking of this box — a process 
performed in the parlour — was made memor- 
able to me by the very melancholy face of 
George, who stood at a respectful distance, 
directing his eyes alternately from my face 
to the various articles as they were 
rapturously drawn forth by Kate. He had 
congratulated her at first on the possession 
of so many fine things, but with a con- 
strained efl?brt that puzzled me. As she 
continued lifting them out, he relapsed into 
a silence which, to judge from the ex- 
pression of his face, appeared sullen. The 
presentation of the pistol had no eflfect. 
His constant glancing at me suggested at 
first that he was sympathising with the 
contrast I oflfered to Kate. My pride made 
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me indignantly reject the supposititious pity ; 
for what I did not feel myself I had no 
wish to have others feel for me. As the box 
continued to unfold its contents he grew more 
fidgety. He worked uneasily upon his chair^ 
and commenced swinging his left Idg. Finally, 
with a shrill whistle, he hurried, with a dis- 
concerted expression of face, from the room. 
I was the only one to notice the singularity 
of his manner, for my aunt, who sat sewing 
in an armchair, was too furdvely engrossed in 
Kate's movements to remark her son. So 
little, however, did his manners impress me, 
that no sooner had he left the room than the 
subject sUpped from my mind. Once, some 
time after, I had occadon to recall his past 
conduct I then understood his uneasiness, 
and appredated an exhibition whoUy illus- 
trative of his sensitiveness. 

Major Rivers* prodigality was delightfully 
soothing to my pride. It was, so to speak, 
an assertion of my sister's and my dignity 
by a stranger in the teeth of one who had 
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lost no opportunity to humble us. It told 
upon my aunt. She did not like it ; nor did 
she like his marked neglect of her. But the 
aggrandisement of the two girls, whom she 
had taught herself to treat and regard as 
helpless dependents, offended her more than 
the Major's neglect. It was the more 
irritating, because it was an offence that was 
not to be resented. She sat rigid ; her 
metallic eyes gleaming over her spectacles ; a 
look upon her face of frozen severity. But 
the inexhaustible box still continuing to yield, 
and the restraining presence of George being 
removed, she at length suffered her thoughts 
to find expression. 

"It's a poor game to start with," she 
commenced, "for husbands to be making 
presents to their wives in this fashion. A 
good cookery-book with coloured pictures 
would be much more serviceable than ten 
times that box's value." 

Kate, with irritating nonchalance, con- 
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tinued admiring her presents without con- 
descending a glance at my aunt. I thought 
it safest to make some rejoinder, so I 
said: 

" But they are all serviceable gifts, and 
will prove useful some day." 

** Useful ! What use do you think could 
be made of those pocket-handkerchiefs there ? 
The wind from a fan would blow them into 
shreds." 

"Would it?" exclaimed Kate, admiring 
them defiantly. 

"Yes, it would!" retorted Aunt Emma. 
" And those bracelets, and earrings — what is 
the use of fhem, pray, unless it is to keep 
one awake all night in terror of burglars? 
I'm sorry they ever came into my house. If 
they get noised about Lorton we shall all be 
found dead in our beds one morning, with 
our throats cut" 

Kate had now reached the bottom of the 
case. She commenced carefully to replace 
the contents ; but she bestowed as much time 
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in examining the gifts as she did in taking 
them out. 

"When / was married," said my aunt, 
"Mr. Gordon thought a brooch with his 
likeness done in oils was quite enough to 
give his bride. I thought it quite enough 
too. It was looked upon as a very handsome 
present in those days. But women when 
they were married fhen^ used to think on 
something else besides what presents they 
would get. But save us ! take away trifles 
from the girls of this age, and they'd have 
nothing to live on. They're like swallows 
that feed on insects." 

Her spectacles took a glamour from her 
eyes, and she proceeded to stitch angrily. 
In a few moments she looked up again : 

" I wish Major Rivers had consulted me 
as to what presents he ought to have given. 
I would have made him out a list that would 
have saved his pocket and made you a better 
wife than ever those can. I think it's down- 
right sinful for a man to go and pervert a 
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young girl's mind by filling it with such false 
notions as these glittering gewgaws suggest." 

" I shall be none the worse for them," said 
Kate, handling an earring as she would an 
autumn rose. 

*^That's where it is ! That's how sin 
commences !" cried my aunt, welcoming the 
opposition that justified her bitterness. " The 
downfall of people is certain who think that 
they never can be worse from whatever 
happens." 

^' I don't understand you a bit, aunt," said 
Kate. 

" I dare say not. Talking to you is like 
throwing corn on sand. It's sheer waste, 
and no growth." 

I noticed Kate's hand begin to tremble. 1 
attributed it to nervousness ; and though in 
no humour for a conflict with my aunt, 
resolved, if she persisted in her insolence, to 
turn upon her. Meanwhile Kate put the 
presents away rapidly. 

" I already see the working of Major 
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Rivers' unwise liberality," continued my 
aunt, fixing her hard gaze on Kate's face. 
" I see it in a growing pride, and obstinacy, 
and ingratitude. Yes," she went on shrilly, 
" in ingratitude ! Now that you want me 
no longer, you defy me. That's your mother 
all over. It used to be my brother's com- 
plaint that your mother . . ." 

" Stop !" exclaimed Kate, violently stamp- 
ing her foot. " Not a word against my 
mother ! She never wronged you ; if she 
did, you have avenged yourself ferociously 
on her children. Leave her alone." 

My aunt turned white and then red : her 
very parting became dyed. For myself, I 
could only look upon my sister with admiring 
astonishment. My aunt began : some furious 
opening of a furious speech left her ; but she 
was literally overawed by Kate, who, advanc- 
ing towards her with a step that was almost 
menacing in its subdued passion, locked her 
into silence. 

" Aunt Emma," she said, ^' you are a 
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tyrant and a hypocrite ! You are a tyrant, 
because you have never ceased to humiliate, 
, to pain, to embitter the lives of the two 
helpless girls confided to your protection. 
You are a hypocrite, because you say prayers 
you do not feel, because you read a Bible 
you do not understand. You claim to be 
virtuous — you are wicked. You have made 
this house a hell by your temper. You 
would have driven many a girl into self- 
murder or the misery of vice to escape you. 
You have wrung tears of blood from my 
sister's heart and mine. I am not ungrateful 
to you ; for the only obligation you have 
imposed upon us both is to make us hate 
you. Read your prayers still ; affect humility ; 
study your tracts ; talk your bitterness ; live 
on in your virtue : I tell you this — that there 
is many an outcast woman, many a depraved, 
hopeless wretch, whose wickedness I would 
rather possess than all your virtue, all your 
sanctimony put together !" 

She turned upon her heel, snatched the 
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box from the table, and swept out of the 
room. 

I looked at Aunt Emma. She had fallen 
back in her chair. Her lips were white, her 
forehead was damp, her form quivered as if 
fever-stricken. She was awfully shocked. 

I did not know how to act, whether to 
leave the room or reniain. A mingled feeling 
of pain and exultation filled my heart I 
rejoiced at the recrimination ; I was pained 
at its intensity. It was the more intense 
because we three of us knew it to be the 
expression of the accumulating bitterness, 
disgust, dislike of years. It was the more 
intense, because it came from one whose 
nature was all gentleness. I know not by 
what figure to illustrate it, how to convey 
to you the impression (fresh still as if of 
yesterday's happening) left upon me by my 
sister's keen impassioned accents, her sus- 
pended arm, her flashing eyes, her form 
vibrating with the torrent of her abruptly- 
loosened wrath. 
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I stood at the window statue-like, I 
watched my aunt. I knew not what to 
be prepared for; but I had made up my 
mind for a display of wildest passion. Judge 
of my surprise when, after some minutes' 
petrified silence, she turned her ashen face 
towards me, and in a meek voice said, 
" Maggie." 

She had always called me "Margaret." 
But her tone surprised me more than her 
language. I went over to her. 

"Well, aunt?" 

"Go and tell your sister to come to 



me." 



"It would be useless. She would not 



come." 



She shuddered. 

"I have forgotten myself, Maggie," she 
began tremulously. "I must have said 
something terrible to provoke her into 
such — such language." 

" It is deserved. Aunt Emma. You 
have said many bitter things to her." 
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"Don't you begin at me, Maggie/' she 
cried, piteously. "I could not bear it. 
You are not leaving me. I mean to be 
kind to you. I will make amends for my 
past conduct." 

She was as cowed, humbled, terrified, as 
a growling dog suddenly and fiercely 
struck. 

"Make peace between Kate and me, 
dear," she went on. " My conscience would 
worry me into the grave if she were to 
leave me hating me as she says she does. 
She does not hate. It was passion that 
made her say it. I will kiss her. Call her 
to me." 

" It is useless. I know her temper. If 
there is to be peace, it cannot be 
attempted yet. She must have time to 
cool." 

"You will not tell George of what has 
happened," she almost moaned. " If he 
should attack me " — she paused. 

" I will say nothing about it. Kate will 
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soon be removed from you, and there will 
be an end of a part at least of your long 
trouble." 

"I will try and afford a wedding-break- 
fast for her. Tell her so, Maggie. I will 
ask a few friends. She shall be married 
as you both wish." 

I could have laughed angrily at the 
woman's cowardice. But there was some- 
thing abject enough in it to keep me 
grave. 

" Will you tell her this ?*' she asked. 

"No. She would not accept a favour 
from you for the wealth of an empire. 
Nor would I permit her. Could you expect 
otherwise ?" 

She rose from her chair, and commenced 
pacing the room with nervous, sliding steps. 
I did not wish to prolong my conversation 
with her. Her cowardice filled me with a 
scorn which I felt I could not much longer 
dissemble. The blow had been obviously 
enough for her ; and I had no wish to 
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follow it with another. I therefore went 
towards the door. As I opened it she 
said : 

"One word, Margaret. Promise me 
you will not speak of this scene to 
George." 

" I have already promised you." 

Saying which I passed out. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TwB scene I had just witnessed sent me 
int:o a moralising mood, of which the pre- 
vj<,>mmant reflection was : " What imbeciles 
w^ have been not to have discovered the 
si^ret of Aunt Emma's cowardice before! 
I>efiance was our weapon — uncompromising, 
thirsty defiance." Now that the moral was 
pointed, I apprehended it, of course, quickly 
enough. I had been shown the way, and 
wondered that I had never before hit 
on it. It was like Johnson's definition of 
wit. 

I found Kate cool and collected, turning 
over her presents with much composure. 
We talked over what had happened. I 
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told her how cowed Aunt Emma was, and 
she laughed loudly. But would the woman, 
after Kate was married, turn all her pas- 
sion on me? This was Kate's fear. But 
I reassured her on this point. A weapon 
had been put into my hand, and I had 
been shown how to use it. Moreover, 
I had made up my mind to leave Ivy 
Lodge as soon as the smallest opportunity 
of doing so presented itself. 

We then consulted upon the line of 
conduct to be pursued by Kate. She had 
beaten her aunt, it was true ; but her aunt 
was still the mistress of Ivy Lodge. Until 
her marriage, Kate would have to par- 
take of such accommodation as was offered 
her by the house ; and her acceptance of 
it, after the scene with Aunt Emma, made 

• 

the situation one of painful delicacy. Yet 
it was quite certain that Kate would have 
to remain where she was until the day of 
her marriage. 

All that could be done, so far as I could 
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see, was for Kate to keep as much away 
from her aunt as was possible. They would 
meet at meal and prayer-time; but that 
was all. When they encountered each 
other, Kate's taciturnity would keep my 
aunt in mind of her niece's victory. During 
the short time that remained for them to 
be together, Aunt Emma would not pro- 
bably care to renew hostilities, I told Kate 
that she was the victor, and that by playing 
her cards cleverly she might sustain her 
superiority, and keep matters smooth to 
the period of her sojourn. It turned out 
as I anticipated. My aimt, once fairly 
cowed, suffered her silence to serve as her 
recognition of Kate's supremacy. Provok- 
ing no remarks from my sister, she received 
none. Her 'manners were frigidly polite, no 
more nor less. 

Towards myself, however, I noticed a 
change. She was kinder, or rather, less 
peevish. She suffered me to make obser- 
vations without bursting forth into ofFen- 
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sive similes or angry and inconsistent con- 
tradictions. I partly attributed this change 
to Kate's conquest over her: but I could 
not make up my mind to believe that it 
was wholly effected by that cause. Some 
influence was at work, I mysteriously guessed 
— something besides her compunctious visit- 
ings of remorse. 

The month glided away rapidly. My 
time was actively employed. I helped Kate 
and her dressmaker in their ' labours ; I 
accompanied my sister into the town, to 
aid her in many minor purchases easily 
guessed at. Activity made the time seem 
short ; it was a break in the monotony. 
Hitherto the days had glided away without 
a single landmark, without a quickening 
instance to make dates of them from which 
to compute. Now every night left us eager 
for the morrow. 

Our numerous tasks were prolonged 
through the incessant absence of Kate, who, 
it may be needless to say, was constantly 
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out with Major Rivers. She was a brisk 
needlewoman, and it made all the difference 
in the world when the three of us sat 
down to one of the many endless 
iobs involved in the preparations for 
a wedding. 

The constant intercourse of the affiances 
would probably have been strongly objected 
to by my aunt, had she not received her 
coup de grace. I have told you that she 
was. a disciplinarian; I referred then only 
to her domestic affairs. But in matters of 
love she was one of those precisionists for 
whom a name has yet to be invented. I 
had often heard her sermonise on the subject 
of girls and men, and knew her opinions. 
Lorton had its flirts, like any other town 
or village ; and every flirt who came within 
the ken of my aunt was converted into a 
peg upon which she made Dan Cupid hang 
himself. If she could only fairly succeed 
in convicting a girl of love, there was 
hardly an action of hers that she would 
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not argue into an impropriety more or less 
gross. If a woman looked at a man, she 
was convicted at once of monkey-worship, 
and in my aunt's opinion ought, as a pagan, 
to be brought under the notice of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel. The 
men fared worse; they only dazzled to 
destroy, thought our amiable relative, as 
the flame lives by consuming the wick. 
Or, there were two sorts of men, tailors 
and rogues ; the tailors cheated the women, 
and the rogues cheated the tailors (a tailor 
was a title she applied to every man whom 
she thought too well-dressed). 

Kate's triumph, however, forced this 
virtuous woman to keep her views to 
herself. If , she gave vent to them, it 
was certainly not in our hearing. The 
sense of having exacted her liberty im- 
parted a keen relish to Kate's pleasure of 
freedom, and her pleasures were sweet 
as if they had been stolen. She reminded 
me of a girl who, having left school, 
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introduces to her old mistress — some prim, 
starched, scholastic maiden of fifty — the 
roguishly demure young man to whom 
she is engaged to be married. 

As the time of the marriage crept near 
I became less reconciled to Kate's departure. 
I felt that the bitter sense of dependence 
would, in my loneliness, almost craze me ; 
yet I shuddered as I reflected on my help- 
lessness. Your dependence, when shared 
by another, is less insufferable than when 
you are alone in your poverty. Like the 
fish in the fable, the companionship of 
distress makes suffering easy. Your selfish- 
ness divides your woe. 

My judgment was not to be cheated by 
my emotions. I was sincerely glad at Kate's 
fortune, in spite of my love that had been 
slain by her luck ; but I knew that when 
she should be gone my sense of dependence, 
which had been lightened by her participa- 
tion, would concentrate in all its undivided 
fullness in my heart. *'I then shall be 
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wretched indeed," I thought ; *^ and shall 
not want Aunt Emma's sarcasm, or her 
silence — which was more bitter in its impli- 
cations — to force me from her home, and 
trust myself, helpless, inexperienced, friend- 
less as I am, to the mercy of the 
world." 

But the inexorable time crept on. Kate 
awaited the day with the eagerness of a 
prisoner who lives in the coming moment 
of deliverance. I marked her improving 
health : her eye lighted with a brighter life, 
her cheeks tinted with the faint pure glow 
of her rosy joy, like a flower irradiated by 
the morning sun. 

I sometimes thought her selfish not to 
heed me more than she did. I forgot that 
the joy that is born of love is the symbol 
of selfishness. The dewdrop will miniature 
the whole moon. So selfish is the heart, 
it will not satisfy itself with the light, but 
buries in its depths the image of the 
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object whence the light proceeds. What 
types of avarice are such mirrorings ! 

She had often recurred to the subject of 
my living with her when she was married ; 
but each request only made my refusal 
more emphatic. I knew my heart. Her 
invitation seemed to strike me like a pre- 
sentiment. I cherished my peace ! I cherished 
my sister's. I could not, dared not, tell 
her my thoughts, but they made a distinct 
terror for me. Better, I thought, far better, 
dependence, misery, death itself, than an 
existence side by side with one who was 
not mine, but in the pressure of whose hand 
came the thrill that left me nerveless, in 
the glances of whose eyes shone the light 
that made me tremble. 

I write not for you, O marble-hearted 
woman, smiHng at my passion ! But I envy 
your smiles. It is something, it is every- 
thing, in this world of blooming flowers 
and of broken hearts, to be bom without 
instincts which grow mad in the light of 
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love like men in the light of the moon. 
Give me your dispassionate nature ! Give 
me your heart in which love can make no 
music, misery no madness ! Give me the 
innocence of your immobility ! I should 
then be surrounded with a blank — without 
a past to weep over, without a future to 
dread. I want no joys! for joys fill the 
past with fallen rose-leaves whose breath is 
full of the bitterness of death and the 
melancholy of decay. I envy your marble 
heart ; for with nothing to regret and 
nothing to hope for, life would be endurable ! 

The evening of the day preceding Kate's 
marriage, I remember, was cold and 
bitter. 

" If I were superstitious," she said, as she 
looked upon the black sky, " 1 should accept 
this as a bad omen. I wish the moon would 
shine ; but it is lost beneath a broad cloud. 
Hark how the wind groans !" 

" If it is groaning outside, it is laughing 
at you up the chimney," I answered. 
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She returned to her seat at the fire, and 
looked upon it with a singularly pensive 
expression. 

How well I remember the scene ! A clear 
fire burnt in the large grate in her bedroom. 
The dressmaker had been busy up to eight 
o'clock, and had only just left us ; Kate's 
wedding-dress lay on the bed, the bonnet 
by its side; two new trunks filled to the 
top, with lids agape, crowded the room. 
At times the hoarse blast discharged hail- 
stones against the windows ; the fire hissed 
at them as they rattled down the chimney. 
The hearth-rug was covered with cuttings 
from the dresses — pieces of tape, bits of 
cotton, and shreds of linen. I was putting 
some finishing stitches in a warm jacket of 
mine in which I intended to appear at church, 
and sewed rapidly, my fingers sympathising 
with my eager thoughts. 

Presently Kate rose, and, throwing her 
arms round me, burst into tears. 

"Kate," I exclaimed," "it is not fair in 
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you to cry. You are going to one you 
love; I am losing one I love. Do not 
unnerve me. My heart is fuller than 
yours." 

" Oh, Maggie ! I can't help crying. Such 
a sad feeling came over me. I feel so 
depressed, darling." 

" Depressed ! Nonsense, Kate. You 
are mistaking happiness for sadness. It is 
the meeting of the extremes." 

'* I am not thinking of myself," she said, 
shaking her head; "I am thinking of 
you." 

I watched her in silence. I thought I 
knew what she was going to say. 

"Maggie," she said, "I do not think 
there will be much happiness for either of 
us in this life." 

"This bitter^ night has dispirited you. 
Come, think what a bad compliment you 
pay your husband by allowing yourself to 
feel dejected at such a moment." 

"My husband!" She slightly started, 
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and whispered the word over several times. 
"Yes," she said, resuming her seat, "it is 
a poor token of love, this depression. But 
I do love him — much, very much, Maggie, 
I think I shall die young." 

A shudder passed over me. It was not 
at this threat — the threat of every senti- 
mental girl, including myself, in the uni- 
verse ; it was the way in which she 
said it. The sadness in her voice 
made the remark fall like a pro- 
phecy. 

" You know nothing about it, Kate. 
It is pretty nearly as wicked, in my 
opinion, to predict one's death as to take 
one's life. We are in the hands of a 
loving Father. To anticipate our ends 
is a kind of mockery of His ordina- 
tions." 

" It is not the feeling about myself 
that makes me sad ; it is you, Maggie. But 
my forebodings are stupid. You laugh at 
them." 
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The wind wailed outside. My feelings 
took its tone. I gave way to my 
thoughts. 

"I am prepared for everything — for 
death itself," I cried. "I care not when 
death comes. You may die young, but I 
shall die before you. Yes, we have both 
been wretched — unutterably wretched ; but 
the end of your grief has come for you. 
You go forth now into sunshine ; I re- 
main in the gloom. Pray God I may die 
soon, and in the silence of the grave be at 
peace with the heart that now torments 



me. . . . 



I burst into tears. I remember the 
agony of those tears. My eyes were not 
easily seduced into this weakness, and 
when I wept my cheeks seemed to be rutted 
with molten metal. 

Just then a tap came at the door, and 
Aunt Emma entered. Her visit to Kate's 
room was unusual. She stood in the 
doorway glancing from Kate to me before 
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she entered. Then she came over to 
me. 

" What ails you ?" she asked. " This is 
no time for crying. You ought to make 
your sister cheerful ; if she's cheerful, keep 
her so." 

Unusual benignity ! I dried my eyes, and 
looked up. 

"Aunt Emma," said Kate, "I'm glad 
you have come. This is my last night here. 
I meant to speak to you after supper, but 
I can do so now." 

I glanced at Kate. I should have felt 
surprised had I been able to have had 
my cry out. As it was, awkward sobs still 
choked and shook me. I was not in a fit 
state to experience any other emotion than 
grief. 

" Before you begin," said my aunt, *^ per- 
haps you will hear what I have come all the 
way upstairs to say ?" 

This was her usual speech, but she had 
infused into it by no means her usual ex- 
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pression. If you can conceive a snappish lan- 
guage to be uttered in a polite cadence^ you 
will have Aunt Emma's delivery before you. 

" Fve come," she continued, looking hard 
at the fire, ^* to set both your minds 
at rest. Of course you're sorry to leave 
each other. That's only natural. Cats will 
feel the same when their kittens are taken from 
them. But what makes your parting harder 
is your thoughts of me. You," (addressing 
herself to me) " grieve to be left alone with 
an old bad-tempered woman. You," (turn- 
ing to Kate) "are upset at the thoughts 
that your sister should still be made a victim 
of by your hard-hearted aunt. Now, what 
I've come to say is this : that I've made up 
my mind, under God's providence, to get 
the better of my temper, and, when I feel 
an angry sentence rising, to swallow it 
down." 

Kate, with her usual impulsiveness, re- 
warded the expression of this heroic deter- 
mination with a kiss. 
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"Oh, aunt," she exclaimed, "you make 
me fed so happy by what youVe said! 
This is the very subject I meant to talk to 
you about. Look how lonely Maggie will 
be without me; and if she is not treated 
kindly — if she is made to feel her de- 
pendence ..." A burst of tears cut her 
short. 

"There's no use in crying," said my 
aunt; "tears mean very little. Nothing 
dries sooner than water, nor leaves less 
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up, and forcing a smile through 
her tears, Kate said : 

"I am not crying for grief now, aunt. 
I am much happier ^ce you have 
told me you mean to be kind to 
Maggk.- 

"She must let me be kind to her," said 
my aunt. ''If she'll only grow ashamed 
of some of her crotchets, she^Il make 
me ashamed of mine. There's a deal in 
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example, especially where the temper is 
concerned." 

I had succeeded in subduing my sobs, and 
now ventured to speak : 

*^ I don't know what crotchets I have that 
are objectionable, aunt ; but Til do my best 
to please you whilst I am with you. I am 
dependent" on you, and must discharge the 
debt as I best can ; but I shall not be with 
you long." 

" Do you mean to live with your sister ?" 
asked my aunt. 

" No," I answered, quickly. 

" I wish she would," said Kate. 

"I shall become a governess," I ex- 
claimed. 

" A what ?" ejaculated Aunt Emma. 

" A governess. I can sew ; I know 
French and music, and have assurance 
enough to seem very clever." 

My aunt remained silent ; I fancied her 
silence meant contempt. 

"I had rather," I continued, "do any- 
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thing than live on in this wretched state of 
dependence." 

"What's put the notion of governess 
into your head ? Novel-reading, I suppose. 
But you must have done with this sort of 
nonsense. If you're too proud to eat my 
bread, I know you'll be too proud to drink 
the gall you'll get along with bitterer bread 
as a governess. However, I've had my 
say. I've told you my determination : I 
mean to pray for a better temper, and an 
old woman like me can't say more than 
that." 

Whenever my aunt was seized with a 
fit of virtuous resolutions she invariably 
called herself an old woman. But it would 
have needed the courage of a very brave 
person to have dared to call her old, even 
in the paroxysms of her virtue. 

Rising, she added : " Come now to supper ; 
it'll be ready in ten minutes. I've ordered a 
fowl expressly for you, Kate, being your 
last night with your bad-tempered aunt. If 
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you let the gravy cool it won't be worth 
looking at." 

"We shall be with you in a moment, 
aunt," said Kate. 

Aunt Emma left the room. I threw my 
arms around my sister, and we were locked 
in a close embrace. I felt her tears upon 
my neck; my heart violently throbbed 
against her breast. The past encircled us : 
the joys, the dreams, the hopes, the prattlings 
of our childhood, of our maidenhood, rushed 
upon our hearts. We felt the bitterness of 
separation ; our orphaned hearts felt doubly 
orphaned. I dared not look into her eyes : 
I knew I should read there a spell of sister- 
hood made doubly potent by the long road 
of loneliness and sorrow we had trodden 
hand-in-hand. I dared not trust my lips 
to speak the deep blessing upon her that 
filled my heart, as if it had been breathed 
there by the present spirit of my mother ; 
for I knew that my grief would issue with 
my voice, that the torrent that made me 
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pulsate with its power would rush from me 
with a despairing outcry, and that I should 
be helpless to subdue it. 

So we stood, the silence broken only by 
our sobs. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Reader ! I must ask you to let me dismiss 
eight months from this period of my life. 
Yes! these months, which you may have 
thought would have been pregnant with the 
seeds of my destiny, rolled uneventfully away. 
I was without courage. I was for ever medi- 
tating a change of life : determining to ad- 
vertise for a governess's place, yet remaining 
inert Like a child that dared not enter a 
room full of company, I peeped hesitatingly 
out from the shelter of my aunt's door at the 
world, desiring but lingering, hoping but 
fearing — venturesome at one moment, recoil- 
ing the next. 

Was it cowardice in me that I did not go 
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forth and commence the struggle for in- 
dependence? Had I lived in that coming 
age when the avenues of life will be thrown 
open to women, when the chances of success 
will be equalised by a concurrent recognition 
of women's capacities and women's needs, I 
might have made this page a glorious one 
for me, as the record of the notable embarka- 
tion of a weak woman on a tossing sea in 
search of havens sunk beyond the horizon. 
But my spirit fluttered against the bars which 
circumscribe a woman's life. There were 
holes for escape ; but how small ! Think of 
the plumage to be lost by squeezing through 
such narrow apertures ! 

My talk of becoming a governess was 
always rather a boast than a determination. 
I cheated my chafing spirit by the promise 
of a venture I knew I should never attempt. 
And having put aside the notion of becoming 
a governess, what other determination was 
there left for me to resolve on.? I could 
become a servant, a governess, or a wife! 
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Such were the opportunities life had to ofFer 
me. I remained where I was. 

I heard from Kate occasionally. She had 
written frequently at first: now from Paris, 
now from Strasbourg, now from Florence 
and Rome. Then her letters fell off. I 
missed them much, for they came upon me 
like gleams of light, and filled my nerveless 
life with pleasurable quickenings. Her pro- 
tracted stay abroad did not surprise me. I 
knew her passion for travelling ; I compre- 
hended her husband's love, and guessed how 
her coaxing would prevail. 

The last time I had heard from her she 
was at Rome. In that letter she complained 
of having been ill, but reassured me by an 
account of her improving health. It was not 
difficult to frame a theory to account for the 
lengthening intervals between her letters. 
There was the fatigue of travelling. Its 
excitements engrossed her. From her mind's 
eye the vision of the past was slowly fading ; 
and something of the mist of forgetfulness 
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was enveloping me. Even in that inexperi- 
enced epoch of my days, I knew enough of 
human nature to guess that when new asso- 
ciations filled the heart old associations were 
discharged. 

How did Aunt Emma behave to me all 
this time ? In the answer to this question 
you will find a real excuse for my 
cowardice. 

She was kind! Starting with a certain 
uniformity of conduct towards me which was 
amiability itself, compared to her previous 
treatment, she graduaUy grew more good- 
natured ; coveted my society ; persisted in 
taking walks with me ; abandoned her old 
offensive mannerism. She made me read to 
her, conunended my conduct, talked of her- 
self as an old woman whose irritability was 
harmless and meaningless. I lived in a per- 
petual sense of surprise. I could not account 
for the change. But one day I guessed the 
truth. 

It wsis 4n afternoon towards the end of 
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July. I had been writing a long letter to 
Kate, and the task had fatigued me. Her 
last letter, dated as I have told you, had 
reached me about five days before. The 
weather was oppressively warm. The sun 
baked the walls of Ivy Lodge, and the 
open windows admitted a breath like the 
sirocco's. 

I went into the garden. There was a 
shady nook at ihe end of the grounds, the 
small arbour in which Kate and her husband 
and I had sat after the momentous interview 
with Aunt Emma. I carried a book with 
me, and proceeded to ensconce myself in the 
ambush of the heavy cool foliage. Ten 
minutes passed away : and then I heard 
steps coming down the gravel walk. I 
looked and saw George. He came direct 
to the arbour. 

Since you saw him last there had been 
but a slight alteration in him. He had 
grown a shade more robust-looking, but his 
quiet manners, his amiability, the gentleness 
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that slept in the serene blue of his eyes, 
were always the same. During the last 
month, however, I had noticed in him a 
peculiarly subdued air. He seemed depressed. 
I had surprised him in many a furtive glance 
at me: and each glance left me puzzling 
over its expression. I had a woman's curi- 
osity, and would have given something to 
divine his secret. A secret he certainly had, 
and this secret was depressing him. Some- 
times I thought that this was the commence- 
ment of a rebellion against his home-life. 
Some dream, some romance, I believed, had 
quickened his soul into eager aspirations. 
The world was all before him : he was 
choosing, and his deliberation gave him the 
reflectiveness which I mistook for melan- 
choly. He might have guessed perhaps my 
own feelings; my own eagerness to com- 
mence the world; my sense of helplessness, 
which filled me with reluctance. Thus I 
endeavoured to account for what I could 
not understand ; attributing his glances to a 
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sympathy with my own unexpressed 
trouble, which in a measure resembled 
his. 

He came along with an undoubting step ; 
faltered a moment at the entrance of the 
arbour, then entered. 

"I saw you steal out of the house and 
make for this place," he said. " I am 
dull and want to stay with you. May I ?" 

" Of course you may," I answered, closing 
the book ; " but what makes you feel dull ?" 
A good many things." 
I have noticed your dullness. Little 
escapes me. You have been wretched for a 
whole month. Are you in love ?" 

He turned slowly round and looked me 
full in the face. A sort of startled brilliance 
filled his eyes. " Who told you I was in 
love r 

" My suspicions." 

" Who am I in love with ?" 

I answered, with the bluntness of sterling 
ignorance : 
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" I have not the faintest notion." 

He removed his eyes from my face and 
commenced swinging his left leg like a shy 
boy. 

" But I don't believe you are in love," I 
resumed ; " although when you see a person 
thoughtful without any particular reason for 
melancholy, love is the most natural con- 
struction to put upon his moodiness. But 
I think I know what troubles you. You 
are getting very, very tired of Lorton and 
want to be off." 

" Right. That is your complaint too." 

" It has been. I don't say it isn't now. 
But it is a complaint that wouldn't give me 
much trouble if I were a man." 

"Of course not; with your spirit you'd 
rush upon the world like a brave soldier on 
a breach. Your helplessness chafes you by 
keeping you quiet." 

I nodded. 

"Supposing you were to meet with a 
man who had all your spirit, all your eager- 
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ness to get out of this well of a country 
place. Would you marry him if he were to 
propose ?" 

« Not if I didn't love him." 

" But even if you didn't love him — if you 
only liked him — wouldn't you, rather than 
remain in this grave, take his proffered hand 
and go out with him into the sunshine and 
into life?" 

" I would not marry a man that I liked 
only. If I liked him, the feeling of friend- 
ship would be enough to prevent me from 
robbing him and me of our chances of 
loving.'' 

" But love might follow with you. If he 
proposed it would be a sign that he loved. 
There would be love on one side anyhow> 
to commence with. His love would soon 
fan your liking for him into a deeper feel- 
ing." 

"George, our hearts acknowledge no 
standard of theories. The best probabilities 
are made foolishness itself when it comes to 
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the point. I hate talking of what I mighf 
do. What do I know of myself?" 

" Maggie," he said abruptly, " I am going 
to leave England." 

"You?" I exclaimed, with astonishment. 

" Yes, I am going out as a farmer to New 
Zealand." 

" Your mother will never let you go," I 
said. 

" She will. She must. You don't think 
I mean to remain an ignoble pauper all my 
life ?" 

" But why do you want to leave England ? 
Surely there are lucrative employments enough 
to be procured in London, without breaking 
your back over the soil of a remote 
world." 

" What appointments ? I am too old for 
the Civil Service ; I am too restless for the 
City ; I am too virtuous for the Law. What 
are my chances in this country, I who am 
without money, interest, or ability ?" 

" But why leave England ?" I pleaded. 
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"Do you mind my going?" he asked, 
looking around at me again. 

"I should be sorry to part with you, 
George," I said, catching a glimpse of the 
truth by the help of the emphasised you. " I 
should miss you much — very much. I should 
be robbed of my only friend. Think of Ivy 
Lodge without you ! The break ing-up of 
associations is horrible — not to those who go, 
because they create new ones ; but to those 
who remain." 

As I spoke I felt his arm encircle my 
waist. I was drawn close to him by a strong 
but trembling pressure. I felt his breath 
upon my cheeks, and heard his words in my 
ear: 

" Maggie, darling, will you be my wife ?" 

I started — broke from his embrace. A 
feeling of anguish filled my heart ; I felt it 
dilating my eyes as I looked into his. It 
was the pain of not loving him ; it was the 
anguish of having to tell this gentle loving 
companion, friend, brother of mine, that I 
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did not love him. But the surprise, made 
an agony by the emotions that shaped it, 
passed I became finn. 

" Geoi^*' I exclaimed, " not another word. 
If you love me — spare me !" 

He read my feehngs in my voice, in my 
face. But love made him pitiless. He 
would accept no confirmation but that which 
would be torn from my heart. 

" You do not love me, Ma^e ?" 

''Yes, George, yes — ^as a fHend, a 
brother." 

He clasped his hand upon his knee tightly. 
There came a long pause ; then he commenced 
to speak slowly : 

" Maggie, I have never dared to tell you 
my love before, though I have loved you 
for a long long time. I always dreaded that 
you did not love me. I dreaded it because 
I saw that you never guessed that you were 
loved by me. I tried to subdue, kill, my 
feelings; I could not. You have noticed 
my depression; it was my love, Maggie. 
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I have told it you now. Oh, why were you 
unprepared ? — or rather, why did I not let 
you see its existence before, that it might 
have dawned its own light upon your heart, 
and found you ready when the hour 
came ?" 

He paused. I bit my lips to keep my 
eyes from filling. 

" My love for you, Maggie, is no com- 
mon love. I have thought you made for 
me. I can sympathise with you wholly — 
wholly. Your words, your manners, quaint 
to others, are not quaint to me, but reveal 
a nature which / can understand. Your face 
is my dream — your pale face, your sad face, 
made sweet to me by the pallor with which 
your hard life has overlaid it. I can com- 
prehend your moods. Your love of solitude, 
your passionate dreams, your quaint fancies, 
are all interpreted by me into an ideal life, 
sad, serene, like the eyes of a saint. I did 
not hope to find that you loved me. What 
is there in me to awaken love? But I 
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thought you would let me lead you from 
this dull life. I thought you would let 
me take you away with me as my wife. 
You would learn to love me, Maggie ; for 
my love is so great for you that when your 
heart came to understand it, it would return 
it." 

The silent tears were now triclding down 
my face. But as he paused and turned his 
eyes full of sad inquiry upon me, I shook 
my head, and laying my hand upon his arm, 
burst tremulously forth : 

" I am not what you think me, George. 
Your imagination has lifted me to a height 
to which I do not belong— from which I 
should fall when you came to know me 
better. George, I do love you. After my 
sister, I love you better than anybody in 
the world. But my love is not that of a 
lover. And think how I should burden you 
if I were to become your wife. You, who 
go in quest of fortune, who leave your 
home to dare whatever perils the world has 
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to confront you with, would feel a wife an 
intolerable chain upon your feet. She would 
impede you — retard you — she would weaken 
your energies. . . ." 

He stopped me with a strong gesture of 
dissent. 

" Yes " he exclaimed, " this would be 
true of any other woman : but not of you — 
not of you. When I grew weary, the 
determination in your eyes would stimulate 
me ; when I was sad you would be near me 
to comfort me. O Maggie! my dream is 
broken ! the hope of my life is gone !" 

He buried his face in his hands, and a 
sob sent a shudder through his whole frame. 
For a moment my feelings underwent a 
change. I felt that I was casting away a 
priceless gem. I felt that I was making 
bankrupt a noble heart. I thought of my 
own helpless position : of this support of a 
brave, a true, a strong love, offered me. I 
saw him in his attitude of niisery. But 
suddenly the thought of Major Rivers 
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arose. I trembled, I sighed like one about 
to faint. I grew dizzy. A film came over 
my sight. An unutterable emotion shook 
me. I leaned against the back of the seat 
for support, and closed my eyes. 

I felt the touch of a hand upon my hand : 
the pressure of lips on mine. I looked up. 
George was standing before me. A solemn 
expression was upon his face, and a sad 
light filled his eyes. "Maggie," he said, 
" I have stolen that kiss — the first, the last. 
You are not angry with me? My dream 
is over. You do not love me — it is enough ; 
it is mockery to hope for another answer. 
It would be unmanly to attempt to wrest it 
from you. Let what has happened be no 
trouble to you; whatever fate may have 
in store for you, you will always be what 
you are now in my eyes." 

And with these words ringing in my 
ears he left me. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Ere a month had passed since the occur- 
rence of the above episode in my life, George 
was on his way to New Zealand. It was 
not difficult for me to understand the cause 
of my aunt's improving conduct towards 
me. Her son had exacted it from her, and 
his was the only influence to which she 
yielded. Not a word ever escaped her lips 
as to his wish to make me his wife. I was 
very anxious at first to know whether she 
was acquainted with the secret ; but I soon 
found out that she was not. 

I lack the power to depict the scene that 
took place between the mother and son 
when his determination was announced to 
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her. How she endured his departure, how 
her grief at times crazed her and made 
George falter in his intention, a weightier 
pen than mine might well fail to portray. 
The bereavement — it was substantially death, 
for they never met again — added a dozen 
years to her life and plunged her into im- 
mature dotage. I have often wondered how 
George could so resolutely have left. The 
mother's grief might have obstructed or 
defeated a fiercer determination. But do 
not let me forget the formidable incitement 
of the necessity of independence, made 
severer yet by the pride that followed his 
miscarried love 

I saw after the first great pang of separa- 
tion was over how my aunt struggled to 
console herself. She was not without a cer- 
tain philosophy, almost Scotch in the reso- 
luteness of its provisions; and a lesser 
trouble might have yielded to it But there 
are periods of grief when philosophy be- 
comes irony. In all her reflections, the 
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mother incessantly broke through. So that 
life indeed was now made for her a vale of 
tears. 

It is misery that teaches mercy. Broken 
by her own grief, her conduct towards me 
became more tender. 

She tried to make me promise that I 
would not leave her. I resisted her appeals ; 
I would not promise. She called herself a 
miserable old woman. She was abandoned, 
neglected, hated, she said. If I left her 
what was to become of her ? She told me, 
moreover, that George ere his departure had 
exacted from her a solemn promise that on no 
consideration was she to allow me to leave . 
her roof, unless a place of security and com- 
fort should ofFer ; and her answer had been 
that henceforth I should be cherished as a 
daughter. Without guessing that George 
loved me, she clung to me because she knew 
that his liking for me was strong and decided. 
I was the one whom he had always more 
particularly protected from her epigrammatic 
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remarks. I was the one whom he had 
always selected as a companion in his excur- 
sions. In her eyes, therefore, I took a 
deep significance; I was sanctified by his 
liking. In her sight I was blessed, as is 
a relic of one that has departed in the eyes 
of a faithful mourner. With me too, she 
could talk for hours of her absent son. 

I had been, nevertheless, seriously medi- 
tating a governess's place for some time. 
My determination had been renewed from 
the date of George's departure. When his 
influence was gone I dreaded a recurrence 
of his mother's conduct towards me. But 
being deceived in my conjectures my reso- 
lution again subsided. I relinquished the 
intention of leaving Ivy Lodge. Nothing 
could be plainer than that my aunt clung 
to me with a species of forlorn passion. 
I pitied her! I pitied the old woman left 
, lonelv and miserable, like one that is wrecked 
on an island surrounded by a comfortless sea 
on which the sun is slowly going down. 
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I remained with her. Attribute my de- 
termination to what you will; think it, if 
you like, the result of a nervous dread of 
facing the unknown world outlying Lorton ; 
ascribe it to a timidity that kept me faithful, 
not to my relative but to her house, which 
at least afforded me shelter, and in which I 
might now hope for peace. Yes — selfish- 
ness, cowardice, helped me to make up 
my mind; and yet I should be unjust to 
my heart if I refused to remember that 
underlying all my other feelings was a senti- 
ment of deep pity for my aunt, and an 
honest wish to minister to her wants — mental 
wants created by the vacancy in her heart — 
that I might discharge the debt I owed her 
of having fed and clothed me from my 
babyhood. 

Meanwhile, where was Kate ? — what was 
she doing? I knew not. Ten weeks had 
elapsed since the receipt of her last letter. 
I was pained at the neglect, not alarmed at 
the silence. And though this silence con- 
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tinued I did not forebode. With Major 
Rivers I could associate no images but those 
of peace and love. My heart had refined him 
and his surroundings into an idealism beyond 
the taint of human affairs. Death, pain, 
decay, found no footing in my thoughts of 
him ; and I extended this creed to Kate, 
glorified in my sight by his presence. Laugh 
if you will; but remember I was country- 
bred, with eyes which saw all things that 
had not entered into my experience glisten- 
ing with a glamour of romance. Above all, 
I was not yet twenty. 

But selfishness I knew. I had watched it 
in others, hated it in myself. It was the 
groundwork of that flimsy fabric, of my con- 
struction which I had misnamed ^^ human 
nature." I attributed it remorselessly to 
Kate. I thought that her silence was owing 
to her happiness. She was too much in 
love to think of me. The voluptuous life 
of a Southern world, the articulated lovelight 
of her husband's eyes, had passed over her 
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heart like the breath over a mirror and had 
dimmed it. From it had passed the life at 
Ivy Lodge — from it the pale-faced sister. 

"It would have happened as I said," I 
cried, with almost cynical exultation at find- 
ing a misanthropical conjecture realised, 
"had I consented to live with her. She 
would have wearied of me — found me an 
intruder, and by perceptible toleration have 
taught me that dependence becomes more 
extravagantly bitter in proportion as we 
think we can claim it as a right" 

But this hateful bitterness of mine was 
soon to be changed into despair. What an 
agony of remorse seizes me as I write, as I 
recall the cruelty of these passing sentiments 
towards my sister ! 

One morning a letter deeply edged with 
black was placed in my hand. I knew the 
handwriting at once. It was Major Rivers'. 
It bore the Paris postmark. I hesitated 
before I opened it. My dread was the 
greater because I stood on the edge of a 
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prccipkc of whose enstence I had wandered 
on in ignorance. I tore the envelope ; 
glanced at the cndosore; and read that 
Kate was dead. 

I read and doubted ; nor could I prevail 
upon myself to believe until I had read the 
letter many times. It seemed incredible— 
imposnble. I was stunned. I stared with 
vacant eye at the written lines, and went 
on mechanically reading; but no meaning 
took shape from what my eyes rested 
upon. 

The letter was brief — ^brief as a sob, and 
as fUll of misery. The writer spoke of him- 
self as heart-broken. Kate had died at 
Rome, giving birth to a boy. Her health 
would not allow her to return to England 
for her confinement. He — the writer — ^had 
been too prostrated to send me the news 
before* He was on his way home, and 
would be in London in a few days. 

I sat for a long time tearless. I was too 
stunned to feel acutely yet. I could only 
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think like one who is horribly startled* 
Presently dim conceptions of the reality 
floated upwards. They became stronger 
and stronger until they ended in an 
agony. 

How was it I could not weep? How 
was it that these eyes remained stony, these 
lips tight? I prayed for tears, for there 
was a roaring in my head like the rushing 
of waters. 

Suddenly my aunt entered the room. She 
came in with an expression of terror. She 
had heard of my having received a black- 
edged letter, and the thoughts of the 
mother flew to her son. Seeing my frozen 
attitude, my dilated eyes, my pale closed 
lips, she uttered a scream and snatched the 
letter from my hand. She read it Her 
face relaxed her first expression, and took 
another — full of pain, but without the agony 
in it of the first. 

" Good God !" she ejaculated, tossed up 
her hands, and burst into tears. 
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Her sobs made me shodder at first. I 
was incapable of comprehending her sorrow, 
fer I could not miderstand my own. But 
she tmned her face towards me; the plen- 
tiful tears coorscd down her cheeks, the 
spectacle burst the iron-Eke bonds that com- 
passed my heart. I fell with my head 
upon the tabk, and hiding my face in 
my arm, wept, as I have only wept once 
since. 

My anguish was unutterable. My sobs 
shook me from head to foot. I trembled 
to them like a vessel trembles to the blows 
of hurling waves. My aunt endeavoured 
to comfort me. Her vcnce fell harshtv. I 
raised my head, flung back my hair, and 
with my hot buried in my hands glided to 
my bedroom. 

Dead! What a change! It was the 
change that struck me dumb. The rapidity 
of it ! — the unexpectedness of it ! Dead, in 
the eye of that morning of joy which had 
d" "" ^on her after so long and bleak a 
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night! The train of the vanished days 
swept past me mournfully ; spectre-like, I 
mused with the apathy that follows tern- 
porarily the explosion of unspeakable grief. 
Memory restored her to me with awful 
vividness. I beheld her, the little child, 
leaping hand in-hand with me ; I heard her 
lisping laughter — saw the humid gladness 
in her young eyes. I beheld her meditative 
beneath the inexorable dominion of my 
aunt, with fallen merriment, with whisper- 
ing accents. I beheld her budding in 
the beauty of womanhood: girlish in her 
maturity, but sad, spiritless, yearning for a 
new life. I beheld her as she wept upon 
my neck on the evening before her mar- 
riage. I heard her whispering of the graves 
of her parents; her parting kisses — her 
clinging kisses — were still moist on my 
lips. . . . 

O sister ! Gone in the moment when life 
was fairest with promise! Dead in the 
very shadow of that triumphal arch which 
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love had raised for thee ! Dead with the 
roses about thee! Dead with the light 
of a royal dawn upcm thjr day-cold 



As I whispered to myself through the 
sralding tears that smarted on my cheeks 
and lipSy my thoughts r e ve rted to my 
cousin George. I saw his tearfiil eyes weep- 
ing for him and her, but calm, trustful. 
How I longed for his sympathy then! 
How lonely, how unutterably lonely I 
felt! 

I looked towards the sky. I pictured my 
sister mournfully gazing down upon me in 
company with our father and mother. I 
extended my arms, and out of the depths 
of the keen bitterness of solitude and woe 
my whole heart went forth into a wild 
passionate appeal for death. 

A dreary lime followed. It was clad in 
deepest mourning. I grew thin ; and my 
face became white. I looked at my trans- 
parent hands, and hoped that they held 
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death. A fortnight passed, and then my 
grief took to itself that undertone or 
resignation which is like a peace that 
blesses and promises rest to the aching 
heart. 

November came. It was the anniversary 
of my sister's wedding. The morning had 
passed with me in prayer, meditation, and 
earnest struggles to conquer the lingering 
woe which many sobbing appeals to God 
had taught me was profitless. I was pre^ 
paring to descend when the servant's knock- 
ing at the door told me T was wanted 
below. My heart gave a leap, then 
fluttered painfully. I knew, I guessed who 
it was. I passed downstairs and entered 
the parlour. There sat Major Rivers, As 
I entered he rose, held my hand in 
his for many moments, unable to speak, 
then drew a chair and led me to it. 

I noticed but little change in him. Habitu- 
ally dressed in dark clothes, his mourning 
dress made no difference to him. His 
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face was calm, with the composure 
of the will. That composure, too, was 
familiar. 

He looked at me with all his old wonder- 
ful tenderness in his eyes. In a moment my 
deep passion for him, which grief could 
not kill, time repress, disappointment change, 
revived in me. 

He commenced speaking of Kite's death 
at once. His low melodious voice — that 
voice which lives along my heart-strings with 
an unconquerable fascination to this hour — 
was filled with pathos. The story of her 
death was very simple. She had been seized 
with a fever after having been already ill 
from a protracted attack of morbid hysteria. 
So abrupt was the attack that it had laid her 
low at once, utterly disconcerting their in- 
tention of returning to England. This was 
at Rome. An eminent French physician 
was telegraphed for from Paris, and he 
attended her in the illness that terminated in 
death in a fortnight from the time of the 
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attack. Death was hastened by her con- 
finement. 

" It taxed the cleverness of the doctor," 
said Major Rivers, "to preserve the poor 
little bairn. Its first cry was uttered as 
my poor wife died." 

I had been crying very bitterly during 
his narrative. He took my hand as he 
concluded, and said : 

" Maggie, I have come to ask you to 
teach me how to bear my sorrow. Tou 
must not give way to your grief. Think 
of my greater pang. If it is terrible for you 
to lose your sister, what must it be for me 
to lose my wife ?" 

He seemed almost to draw me to him by 
my hand, which he still held, as he con- 
tinued : 

" I would have come to you before, but 
I had not the heart. Your own pain was, 
in my mind, above mine. I knew your love 
for her; I knew how your past lives had 
sanctified your associations; I knew how 
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xk. Death was hastened by her con- 
ment. 

'It taxed the cleverness of the doctor," 
I Major Rivers, "to preserve the poor 
e bairn. Its first cry was uttered as 
poor wife died." 

had been crying very bitterly during 
narrative. He took my hand as he 
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precipice of whose existence I had wandered 
on in ignorance. I tore the envelope ; 
glanced at the enclosure ; and read that 
Kate was dead. 

I read and doubted ; nor could I prevail 
upon myself to believe until I had read the 
letter many times. It seemed incredible — 
impossible. I was stunned. I stared with 
vacant eye at the written lines, and went 
on mechanically reading; but no meaning 
took shape from what my eyes rested 
upon. 

The letter was brief — brief as a sob, and 
as full of misery. The writer spoke of him- 
self as heart-broken. Kate had died at 
Rome, giving birth to a boy. Her health 
would not allow her to return to England 
for her confinement. He — the writer — had 
been too prostrated to send me the news 
before. He was on his way home, and 
would be in London in a few days. 

I sat for a long time tearless. I was too 
stunned to feel acutely yet. I could only 
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think like one who is horribly startled. 
Presently dim conceptions of the reality 
floated upwards. They became stronger 
and stronger until they ended in an 
agony. 

How was it I could not weep ? How 
was it that these eyes remained stony, these 
lips tight? I prayed for tears, for there 
was a roaring in my head like the rushing 
of waters. 

Suddenly my aunt entered the room. She 
came in with an expression of terror. She 
had heard of my having received a black- 
edged letter, and the thoughts of the 
mother flew to her son. Seeing my frozen 
attitude, my dilated eyes, my pale closed 
lips, she uttered a scream and snatched the 
letter from my hand. She read it. Her 
face relaxed her first expression, and took 
another — full of pain, but without the agony 
in it of the first. 

" Good God !" she ejaculated, tossed up 
her hands, and burst into tears. 
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Her sobs made me shudder at first. I 
was incapable of comprehending her sorrow, 
for I could not understand my own. But 
she turned her face towards me ; the plen- 
tiful tears coursed down her cheeks, the 
spectacle burst the iron-like bonds that com- 
passed my heart I fell with my head 
upon the table, and hiding my face in 
my arm, wept, as I have only wept once 
since. 

My anguish was unutterable. My sobs 
shook me from head to foot. I trembled 
to them like a vessel trembles to the blows 
of hurling waves. My aunt endeavoured 
to comfort me. Her voice fell harshly. I 
raised my head, flung back my hair, and 
with my face buried in my hands glided to 
my bedroom. 

Dead ! What a change ! It was the 
change that struck me dumb. The rapidity 
of it ! — the unexpectedness of it ! Dead, in 
the eye of that morning of joy which had 
dawned upon her after so long and bleak a 
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night ! The train of the vanished days 
swept past me mournfully ; spectre-like, I 
mused with the apathy that follows tem- 
porarily the explosion of unspeakable grief. 
Memory restored her to me with awful 
vividness. I beheld her, the little child, 
leaping hand -in-hand with me ; I heard her 
lisping laughter — saw the humid gladness 
in her young eyes. I beheld her meditative 
beneath the inexorable dominion of my 
aunt, with fallen merriment, with whisper- 
ing accents. I beheld her budding in 
the beauty of womanhood : girlish in her 
maturity, but sad, spiritless, yearning for a 
new life. I beheld her as she wept upon 
my neck on the evening before her mar- 
riage. I heard her whispering of the graves 
of her parents ; her parting kisses — her 
clinging kisses — were still moist on my 
lips. . . . 

O sister ! Gone in the moment when life 
was fairest with promise! Dead in the 
very shadow of that triumphal arch which 
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Her sobs made me shudder at first. I 
was incapable of comprehending her sorrow, 
for I could not understand my own. But 
she turned her face towards me ; the plen- 
tiful tears coursed down her cheeks, the 
spectacle burst the iron-like bonds that com- 
passed my heart I fell with my head 
upon the table, and hiding my face in 
my arm, wept, as I have only wept once 
since. 

My anguish was unutterable. My sobs 
shook me from head to foot. I trembled 
to them like a vessel trembles to the blows 
of hurling waves. My aunt endeavoured 
to comfort me. Her voice fell harshly. I 
raised my head, flung back my hair, and 
with my face buried in my hands glided to 
my bedroom. 

Dead ! What a change ! It was the 
change that struck me dumb. The rapidity 
of it ! — the unexpectedness of it ! Dead, in 
the eye of that morning of joy which had 
dawned upon her after so long and bleak a 
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night ! The train of the vanished days 
swept past me mournfully ; spectre-like, I 
mused with the apathy that follows tem- 
porarily the explosion of unspeakable grief. 
Memory restored her to me with awful 
vividness. I beheld her, the little child, 
leaping hand -in-hand with me ; I heard her 
lisping laughter — saw the humid gladness 
in her young eyes. I beheld her meditative 
beneath the inexorable dominion of my 
aunt, with fallen merriment, with whisper- 
ing accents. I beheld her budding in 
the beauty of womanhood : girlish in her 
maturity, but sad, spiritless, yearning for a 
new life. I beheld her as she wept upon 
my neck on the evening before her mar- 
riage. I heard her whispering of the graves 
of her parents ; her parting kisses — her 
clinging kisses — were still moist on my 
lips. . . . 

O sister ! Gone in the moment when life 
was fairest with promise! Dead in the 
very shadow of that triumphal arch which 
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have dried ? I loved — I can say no more. 
You know there is no enigma more insoluble 
than love — unless it be the existence of 
God, who is love Himself. The silent 
growth of the body, the limitless expanse 
of bending blue, the life of flowers — deep, 
sombre, awful as are such enigmas, yet they 
are trifles compared to that one enigma 
the Heart — that pulsating seat of hopes 
which delude, of dreams which madden, of 
influences which pain, of passions which 
kill. 

Account for my feelings as best you 
may. For myself I look and see but 
darkness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I DULY received the letter from Major 
Rivers informing me as to the time I 
might expect the arrival of the nurse and 
baby, and on the day and hour named 
repaired alone to the railway station at 
Lor ton. As I had left the house I was 
surprised to hear the Lorton church clock 
striking twelve, and consulting my watch 
I found that it had deceived me by twenty 
minutes. On gaining the station I learnt 
that the train had arrived and departed a 
full quarter of an hour. I hastened on to 
the platform, and there found the nurse — 
a very little woman with a dark yellow face 
and very black eyebrows — appealing with 
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tears in her eyes to a porter, who stood by 
her with a hopeless expression of bewilder- 
ment on his face. Seeing me he came 
forward: "Are you in search of a nurse 
and a baby. Miss ?" 

« Yes." 

" Oh, then, there they are," said the man, 
brightening up. " I guessed she were wait- 
ing for some one; but though she talks a 
sort o' English, it's all her own, and don't 
belong to these parts." 

I advanced towards the little woman, who 
watched me with singular eagerness. On 
each side of her stood two large boxes, 
papered like the walls of a house, whilst in 
her arms she held a baby whose long clothes 
and bulky "wrap up" put her altogether 
out of proportion. 

"Mam'selle Holmes.?" she asked in- 
terrogatively, but in a frightened manner, 
as if she dreaded a negative reply. 

" Yes," I answered, " and you are Major 
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Rivers' nurse? And this is the darling 
baby ?" 

^^Ouiy* she responded. And then in 
rapid French broke forth : " O mam'selle, I 
have been so terrified ! I came here, but 
found no one. I thought that I had mis- 
taken the station. The porter was a coquin, 
who laughed at my tears. I was plunged 
into a situation of terrible solitariness." 

" Are these your boxes ?" I asked. 

"Yes," she replied. Thereupon I called 
the porter, who consented to wheel the 
boxes on his truck to the house for two 
shillings. I led the way out of the station, 
followed by the nurse. 

"I am dying to see my little nephew," 
I said, looking at the bundle, and endeavour- 
ing to pierce the thick white knitted veil that 
covered his face. 

"77 dorfy mam'selle; and must not be 
aroused, or he would want the bottle, and 
I have none to give him. Oh, it is a terrible 
thing travelling with an infant in this 
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country ! I would have given ten francs 
for some hot water, but did not dare get out 
at any of the stations lest the train should 
go on without me. There would have been 
a situation !" 

I plied her with numerous questions about 
the child as we walked briskly homeward. 
I knew enough of French to understand 
her, and she knew enough of English to 
understand me. I found her a very intelli- 
gent little woman, easily dejected, highly 
nervous, fond of the child, and significantly 
French. 

On reaching Ivy Lodge I led the way up 
to the nursery, poor Kate's old bedroom, 
in which burnt a cheerful fire. I had con- 
ferred with my aunt and had purchased a 
little cot, rightly judging that the nurse 
would come without one. 

" Well commenced ! — well prepared !" she 
exclaimed, looking around her. Then 
with singular rapidity she threw oflF her 
bonnet and shawl, and seating herself 
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before the fire commenced to undress the 
baby. 

My aunt had entered the room, and 
stood by my side waiting for the veil to be 
removed to see the child. . 

A fair baby, as I thought it would be. 
But in this respect only were my speculations 
as to the appearance of poor Kate's child 
realised. It was thin, delicate, pinched, and 
tiny. It had very little hair, although some 
months old. I noticed the wee hands, the 
little bent legs that would not straighten, 
above all the open blue eyes, which seemed 
fixed in an almost weird outlook. The 
nurse handled it delicately and skilfully. 
She seemed sensible of its frailty, and, 
though rapid in her motions, worked with 
the care of a glass-blower. 

I was struck with its inactivity, and longed 
to hear it cry. Its composure was not to 
be ruffled. The bath, the grand enjoyment 
of the healthy baby, seemed in nowise to 
affect it; would it not plunge out with 
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those thin little legs, and grasp the edge 
with its tiny fist? It lay with painful 
composure in the nurse's hand, and though 
I fancied that its fixed blue eyes sometimes 
followed me, I never could detect in its 
face the least change of the still marble-like 
expression. 

" Does it never cry ?" my aunt asked. 

" Sometimes, madame," answered the 
nurse. "But it is a wonderfully good 
baby." 

I stooped and kissed the little fellow as 
he was lifted out of the bath, and when 
he was dressed the nurse gave him to me 
to hold whilst she prepared his food. My 
inexperienced arms soon made him restless, 
and in a very few moments he began to 
cry. So strange a cry! — it was like the 
echo of a dying baby's wail. 

I leaned over him, watching him. I 
endeavoured to trace in the tiny early 
lineaments a resemblance to his parents ; 
but could find none. I might have fancied 
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there was an expression of the mother in 
the mouth ; but as I scrutinised the im- 
pression wore away. He seemed to me 
a weird little bairn. I would have given 
something for more babyhood about 
him. 

His arrival, however, gave an impetus 
to time. The days rolled away more 
briskly than I ever remember them to have 
done. I soon got into the way of handling 
the little fellow; I sometimes dressed him, 
often walked out with him, to allow the 
active and mercurial little Frenchwoman 
to devote herself to dressmaking for the 
family, including herself. But though pretty 
well all my time was bestowed on the 
baby, my devotion was unrewarded by 
the faintest recognition. The stolid stare 
of his blue eyes looked no life ; the little 
form lay as composed in my arms or in 
his cot as an invalid's ; he seemed to receive 
no benefit whatever from the food he took, 
though he consumed enough, in my inex- 
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perienced sight, to satisfy a dozen babies ; 
and with the exception of a small increase 
of hair, I could note no perceptible indications 
of growth whatever. 

My inexperience saved me from anxiety, 
and the nurse's conduct corresponded with 
my notions that what appeared to me to 
be unnatural was in reality wholly incidental 
to babyhood. She was very much devoted 
to the child, coining a new endearing term 
for it every day. Had there been any 
grounds for anxiety I felt sure her solicitude 
would have betrayed them. 

After some weeks Major Rivers came 
down to Lorton to see us. His manners 
towards his child were full of affection. He 
took the little creati;re in his arms ; kissed 
it several times with almost impassioned 
gestures. 

" Poor motherless mite !" he exclaimed, 
holding the baby up, and receiving its 
supernaturally steady gaze full upon his face. 
** Wee parched thing — what makes thee so 
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spare ? Art thou always thus to symbolise 
by thy weak wail, thy slow unconscious 
eyes, thy lean quiet limbs, the death that 
gave thee life, and the sorrow that thou 
didst bring with thee ? Celestine," he said 
to the nurse, "see that he wants for 
nothing to make him fat. How does he 
sleep ?" 

" Very well, monsieur/' 

" What is his age now ?" 

"Six months, monsieur." 

" Is he fond of his aunt ?" 

" He is too young," I answered, " to 
be fond." 

He looked at me earnestly, then abruptly 
turned to Celestine. 

He remained in the nursery, playing 
with and caressing his child for some time. 
In his conduct towards me I noticed a kind 
of shyness that puzzled me to understand. 
Yet, though he directed his conversation 
largely to my aunt and to the nurse, I 
saw that pretty well every other sentence 

N 2 
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was levelled at me. For he would pause 
after his remarks, and give me a quick 
searching glance, as if noting the effect of 
his words. 

I confess that I was perfectly happy in 
his society. His presence, which my love 
made sweet, was refined by the associations 
that hung about it of my dead sister. Her 
death was still very, very recent, and I had 
not yet sobbed out my lamentations, as the 
tear-stained cheeks of the baby, after I 
had been hanging over it, would sometimes 
testify. But the presence of Major Rivers, 
so far from recalling Kate to me with the 
bitter vividness that I might have expected, 
seemed to soothe, to diminish, even to 
obliterate my sorrow, by subordinating it, 
so to speak, to my passion. But how 
carefully I kept my love hidden from him ! 
I felt that it was impossible for him to detect 
it. In my innocence I considered too that 
my refusal to share his home was a master- 
stroke ; for, I thought, should he ever have 
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had any reason to suspect my love, he will 
certainly have his suspicions shaken or put 
to flight by this resolute refusal of his 
oflfer. 

On leaving, after this visit, he asked me 
if I had changed my mind. Now that I 
knew the baby, had learned to love it, 
would I not come and take care of it for 
him at Newtown ? 

"You are unfair in pressing such an 
invitation on me," was my rejoinder. 

" It is you, not I, who are unfair," he 
exclaimed. *' You are as cynical as a poem 
by Swift, and will make no allowance for 
human infirmities which men call passions. 
I am a father, Maggie, and want to have 
my child with me." 

" A reasonable and natural desire." 

" But, though selfish, I am not cruel. I 
will not allow the little pet to come to me 
unless he can be properly attended to. But 
if you came with him he could live with 
me. I could then enjoy, not only the 
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kisses of my boy, but the society of my 
sister." 

"If I were your sister I should not be 
so resolute in my refusal. But there — 
this conversation must end. When will 
you be down again ?*' 

" Shortly. Have you any of the money 
left I gave you ?'* 

"Certainly I have. Lorton has its 
failings, but extravagance is not one. I 
have yet to learn the art, even with the 
charge of a baby, to spend fifty pounds in 
so short a time." 

" I meant," he said, " to open a banking 
account for you here. But I have changed 
my mind. I shall do nothing of the sort. 
I think I shall even refuse to supply you 
with money. I shall starve you into com- 
pliance with my wishes." 

We were standing in the hall. I met 
his gaze as I spoke, and there was something 
in it that dyed my cheeks crimson. Annoyed, 
irritated with myself for a display of feeling 
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for which there was no substantial cause 
whatever, I took his hand, shook it, and 
muttering good-bye, almost ran away. 
Halfway up the stairs I heard the hall- 
door bang, and knew that he was 
gone. 

What had I done? I had twice con- 
founded my first confusion by my abrupt 
leave-taking. And what brought the blood 
to my cheek? What construction would 
he place upon my obvious embarrassment ? 
I pressed my hand to my forehead and 
felt it very hot I peered into a looking- 
glass, and saw a heightened colour on my 
face and a wild unnatural brilliancy in 
my eyes. 

Yet what was I to care for any impression 
my appearance or my conduct might make 
upon him ? What was this man to me ? 
I pressed my hands tightly across my 
questioning heart, as if I wanted to suppress, 
to stifle, the reply that I knew would be 
vouchsafed to my answer. 
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Major Rivers did not visit Lorton again 
for some time. During the interval of his 
absence I received several letters from him, 
but in one only did he allude to my living 
at Newtown. As yet my aunt had received 
no letter from George. The eagerness with 
which she awaited the arrival of the post, 
and the disappointment which followed its 
visits or its absence, were of the most strained 
and painful kind. In vain I endeavoured 
to show her that by no possibility could 
she hope to hear from George under six 
or eight months; to her the laws of geo- 
graphy were neutralised by affection, and 
she computed, not by distance, but by 
desire. 

Baby, who at the commencement seemed 
born to astonish time by defying its influence, 
eventually yielded and grew. But as I got 
to know more of it, I became more 
apprehensive of the insecurity of its life. 
A hint indeed had been given me by the 
doctor who had vaccinated him ; I was 
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enjoined by him to exercise the utmost 
vigilancb against every contingency of illness. 
I hardly needed the precaution. Nothing 
was plainer than that the little fellow's 
constitution rested on a most infirm and 
precarious basis. I judged that the least 
attack might prove fatal to him, and devoted 
my whole attention to seeing that he was 
properly attended and rightly fed. In 
justice to the little French nurse, however, 
I must confess that her own excitable 
devotion rendered my own care almost 
supererogatory. 



CHAPTER X. 

I HAVE hitherto been standing on the 
shore of the sea ; hearing the roar, but 
secure from the danger. But as I commence 
this chapter, the weirdest period of my Hfe 
rises with painful vividness. The ocean 
stretches before me, a windy rain-beaten 
waste, leaden-hued with the mirroring of 
melancholy clouds. It is a desolate sea. I 
am launched upon its tumbling waters in 
a crazy boat. A man is at the helm, and 
I am steered towards a horizon of mist and 
misery. 

The months slipped by. Major Rivers 
came pretty often to see his child at the 
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beginning ; but as the time wore away his 
visits grew less frequent. 

I understood the motive of his absence 
and of his silence. The last time I had seen 
him he had renewed with almost passionate 
fervour his appeal to me to live with him. 
He had abandoned his wonted composure as 
he spoke ; seized my hand — grew even 
violent, and demanded my acceptance of his 
offer. Had he pleaded more gently ; had 
he touched upon my love (which I some- 
times thought he had guessed), I might have 
yielded. My passion for him had, by my 
silence and solitude, been made very strong. 
But his passion cooled, not my love, but 
my temper. I was perfectly collected ; stood 
before him like the statue might have 
stood at first before the ancient sculptor 
whose love at last made it living. With all 
the inconsistency of an impassioned heart, 
I even scornfully rejected his offer at 
the moment when I most longed to be 
his. 
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On this he had left me. There was one 
moment that followed his departure — a 
moment of tears, of reproaches, of an 
anguish the more poignant because I knew 
that it had no right to exist — when, had he 
returned, I should have flung myself at his 
feet, told him my love, and besought him to 
take me. 

On coming home one morning after a 
long brisk walk I was told that Major 
Rivers was awaiting us in the drawing-room. 
My heart seemed for the moment to stop 
beating, and I experienced a dizziness which 
only a great effort overcame. 

I was so nervous, so distressed at I knew 
not what, that the exercise of my self-control 
was a matter of far greater difficulty than I 
had foreseen. I couU not smooth myself 
into any aspect of unconcern or ease. I 
walked about my room, labouring at 
snatches of song that jarred harshly a 
second and died in my throat. I rubbed 
my pallid cheeks, in the hope of imparting 
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a temporary colour ; but I might as well 
have rubbed marble. I smoothed my hair, 
adjusted my dress at the looking-glass, but 
still found myself a miserable failure. Then 
I said to myself, " Why are you frightened ? 
Who is Major Rivers that he should inspire 
you with such unreasonable alarms ? If you 
have made him an enemy your fears will not 
make him your friend ; and if he be your 
friend you are manifestly unjust towards him 
in being frightened of him." So spake what 
I deemed my reason ; but it was my im- 
becility. My reason knew that the cause 
of my nervousness was my love, but out 
of respect for my passion it kept its secret 
to itself. I have learnt to pity the heart 
towards which the reason is complaisant. 

In my struggle after composure some time 
passed. Presently the nurse entered the 
room. 

" Monsieur Rivers has directed me to ask 
you, mam'selle, whether you would care to 
see him ? He does not wish to intrude upon 
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you ; but fears you would think him dis- 
courteous were he to leave the house with- 
out an effort to say bmjourr 

He was in the drawing-room alone ; look- 
ing out of the window, with his hands 
clasped behind him. As I closed the door, 
he turned. 

" You have condescended to come then ? 
What have I done that you should almost 
object to see me ?" 

"I did not object to see you," I answered. 
" Had I objected, it is not likely I should 
have come." 

He eyed me, I thought, with a sort of 
irritable keenness, then crossed the room 
and seated himself near me. 

"Maggie," he said, "we must not be 
enemies." 

I made no answer. 

" We are both determined," he went on ; 
" but I think you are the more resolute of 
the two. Your victories over me should 
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make you pity, not dislike me, not make 
you angry." 

"I was not angry. I expressed a firm 
refusal to an ofFer. That is not anger." 

"So impressed was I that it was anger, 
that I have not dared approach Lorton — 
have only ventured now to come in the 
belief that you were restored to good- 
temper. I think I am right, too, and that 
you are more amiable, in spite of your pro- 
longed absence upstairs just now. You have 
a serene, humid look in the eyes. Have 
you been crying?" 

" No." 

" I don't mean to-day. Have you been 
crying much lately ?" 

" How can these matters concern you. 
Major Rivers? Ask after your baby — you 
have not yet mentioned his name. You will 
find me prompt to answer all your in- 
quiries." 

" I have just seen my baby. He has still 
the same spectral look about the eyes, and 
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is much too thin. But I can discern traces 
of infinite care on your part. Do you want 
me to thank you ?" 

« No." 

He sat eyeing me restlessly. Then he 
abruptly said : 

" Maggie, you love me." 

I gave a start and turned pale. 

" I have been a fool, and ought to have 
seen it before. But I did see it — yet would 
not pause to be sure of it. But I know 
that you love me," drawing his chair close 
to mine. "I have come expressly to-day 
to tell you that I have found this secret of 
yours out, and to tell you another. Can 
you guess it?" 

I held my breath. I knew not how to 
act. He had taken my hand. 

"You won't answer. But you know. 
Maggie — I love you, and — I want you to 
be my wife." 

" What do you ask ? Think what you 
say !" My hands were out-stretched, as if 
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in horror. " Do you know that you ask me 
an impossibility?" 

"Now," he said patiently, "I shall see 
your character. What a long parley must 
ensue before you let down the drawbridge 
and give me admission ! What is an impos- 
sibUity?" 

" My becoming your wife." 

" Why ?" 

" The law forbids it. You tell me I love 
you. You are right. I do love you. Major 
Rivers. Since you have guessed my secret 
you are entitled to its full disclosure. But 
I pay you no compliment by the confession ; 
for I am not only young, not only inex- 
perienced, but have endured a life of mono- 
tony miserable enough to drive me into any 
silly feeling. You ask me to be your wife. 
Can I think you sincere ? If you ever loved 
my sister, that love must be still far too fresh 
and absorbing to suffer your heart to find 
room for another true passion. And you 
ask me to be your wife, knowing that I 
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never can be your wife. Such a love is an 
insult. Major Rivers/' 

He discovered no impatience at my lan- 
guage. The only expression that his eyes 
took was one of a slowly increasing admir- 
ation as he watched me. 

"Maggie, you are much more wilfully 
determined than I ever thought to find you. 
Listen to me. You doubt the sincerity of 
my love ; but I tell you that my love for 
you is far greater than it was for your dear 
sister, whom I yet loved very truly. It is 
possible, to love nobly and well a second 
time — to love with a maturer devotion, with 
a love purged of the innumerable fantasies 
that cloud a first affection. It is good for 
poets to talk of first love as the only 
love : but truth and reason have ever pro- 
nounced for the second." 

"You may make me believe that you 
love me ; but you cannot make me believe 
that I can ever become your wife." 

" Do you love me, Maggie ?" 
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I involuntarily raised my eyes to his face 
as he asked the question. The full pressure 
of my heart's long devotion filled them. 
He accepted my answer as if I had spoken 
it. 

" Yes. You love me. You cannot dis- 
guise it I exult in the victory with no 
vulgar rejoicing. It gives me pride 
to feel that I can inspire such a one as 
you with love — such a pride as the accom- 
plishment of a noble deed imparts. You 
would argue upon your passion " 

" Upon the position in which you would 
place me," I interrupted. 

" I am coming to that," he said, his voice 
taking a tone of reproachful sadness. "I 
know as well as you know that I cannot 
legally marry you — tl),at in the eyes of the 
law the ceremony through which I wish to 
conduct you would be empty and void. 
But is the law to prevail against love? 
Where such opposition is practicable there is 
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no room for love ? If you think it practic- 
able you have mistaken your heart — you do 
not love mQ»" 

" I do love you !" I burst forth involun- 
tarily, clasping my hands as I spoke, an 
impulse of passion lifting the blood from my 
heart. 

He seized me in his arms and strained 
me passionately to his breast. I sought at 
last to liberate myself, and he relinquished 
me. Unnerved, helpless, confused, I met 
his eyes — a strong impulse in me to leave 
him ; an equally strong one rooting me to 
where I stood. 

" You are mine !" he exclaimed, holding 
out his arms. 

"I cannot become your wife — I am not 
yours." 

" You can become my wife. We will be 
married. If you love me you must respect 
me, if you respect me you must trust me. 
You think of the law — think x>f me. Do 
not hesitate !" he cried. ** Your hesitation 
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terrifies me. Where there is deliberation the 
love is slight." 

" Do not qnestion my love," I responded. 
" I tell you that my devotion is loo deep. I 
do not deliberate. My mind is made up. 
I have been fostering a wicked love. Do 
not press your desire. Sir. If you love me 
as you profess, you will have mercy upon 
me. You will see the gulf that intervenes 
between us, and not attempt to bridge it 
over by a sophistry which must yield and 
crack to the least pressure. You will leave 
me. We will both be resolute to see each 
other no more. Our common love, pure, 
noble as it is — as it ought to be — demands 
this tribute. If we love each other at all, 
we must love each other too well for me 
to fill you with remorse, for you to connect 
me to you with the unsubstantial tie of 
honour — a bond so slight as to be severed 
even by a quarrel." 

''And do you value my honour so 
lightly ?'* he exclaimed. " Oh, Maggie, you 
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are cruelly wronging me ! I want you, 
dearest — I must have you. Be reasonable! 
Be just ! How can you distrust me ? Be- 
fore the great Avenger of the wrongs of the 
helpless, I will offer my vows to be true 
to you. What is marriage, but a conven- 
tional form? The compact is inviolable 
only when the heart is in accord with the 
lips — where the fidelity of the spirit gives a 
conscience to the memory of vows. The 
priest who represents the law does not 
legalise the union of hearts but the com- 
mingling of fortunes. What law does love 
recognise but its own ?" 

"Major Rivers," I replied, **my feelings 
have not yet seduced my judgment into 
imbecility. I am only to be convinced by 
clearer arguments than the calling of white 
black. We both of us know the obligation 
of marriage — what it confers, what it 
signifies. You cannot make me your 
wife, and you know it. What other 
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position would you have me occupy that 
you think I would accept ?" 

" I can make you my wife," he burst out 
passionately; "make you as honourably 
my wife as Kate was* You are coming to 
me ! A natural, a holy love, urges you !" 
he cried. " O my love ! my Maggie ! trust 
me ! — have faith in me ! " 

My eyes met his. I transferred them 
with an imploring glance to heaven. Every 
keen impulse that a devoted love could 
generate was urging me with a wild unop- 
posable force into acquiescence with his 
appeals. 

" I will not, I cannot, I dare not answer 
you now," I cried. "Give me time. My 
mind is a chaos. I can distinguish nothing. 
My glimmering reason urges me into one 
prayer — I must have it granted — 
time !" 

" My love tempts me to be inexorable," 

.he said, in a low, sweet, but triumphant 

voice ; " but I can afford to be merciful, for 
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I am sure of you. Your request is granted 
— I shall be here again to-morrow morning." 
Clasping my hand he continued, "Do not 
think to escape me, for I shall never leave 
Lorton until I take you with me. Now 
good-bye.*' 

He rapidly crossed the room and left the 
house. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The hours that intervened between his 
departure and return are stamped upon my 
memory like so many scars, which torture 
me even now, torture me very bitterly, when 
I recur to them. 

I knew that my fate was fixed. The 
decree of my destiny was legibly recorded- 
My natural strength of soul lay spell-bound 
in the magic of this fascination. 

Still my reason protested against this 
foregone conclusion. But it had only my 
heart to confer with, and the victory of 
my passion was complete, though my pros- 
trate judgment struggled still to rise and 
renew the combat 
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The only restraining impulse I was sen- 
sible of was the memory of Kate. Yet I 
tremble, I blush, I falter, even in the 
secrecy of this chamber, to write the con- 
fession that I was actuated rather by a 
feeling of jealousy than of tender reverence 
or of love for the departed. I had become 
ignobly jealous to think that another should 
ever have occupied the place in my lover's 
heart which, by his own confession of pas- 
sion, nature had assigned to me ; and the 
temporary sentiment that resulted was, not 
that I, but that my sister had no right to 
him. 

But the dead has been amply re- 
venged. The recrimination of fate upon 
my unworthy thoughts has been fierce 
enough to satisfy every claim of violated 
affection. 

I had passed a sleepless night and looked 
pale and worn. My aunt had noticed my 
appearance at the breakfast-table, and 
hinted that I ^ was bestowing too much 
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attention on baby — that I was making 
myself ill with my solicitude. There was 
an unusual air of kindness towards me in 
her manner which touched me tp the 
quick. Her old acrimony had fairly vanished. 
True, now and then the familiar spirit 
would recur and proclaim itself, either in 
a fit of suUenness or in a few harsh sentences. 
But the influence of her son grew in pro- 
portion to the length of his absence. His 
last words to her had evidently disciplined 
her more effectually than ages of prayer- 
reading could have done. 

The time arrived at which Major Rivers 
had promised to come. I entered the 
drawing-room, thinking that I should 
be relieved of something of the em- 
barrassment of the situation if, instead of 
receiving me, he was received by me. I 
took my seat near the table and opened a 
desk, to appear in the act of writing 
a letter, should my aunt break in upon 
me. 
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He was very punctual. I had not been 
in the drawing-room ten minutes when I 
heard his quick eager knock. In a few 
moments he was shown in. The servant 
closed the door upon us, and he stood at 
the end of the room watching me. I 
looked up. He advanced quickly, took 
my two hands, peered closely into my 
face. 

" It is well. I read it in her clear eyes. 
She loves me; she has resolved; she will 
be my wife." 

Looking up at last, I exclaimed : 

" My answer is given. I have sealed my 
own fate. You will be true to me . . you 
will be true to me . . be for ever merciful 
towards my confidence ! Think of the 
sacrifice you may be exacting from me if 
ever you should break that oath of devo- 
tion to me which you have already 
sworn, and which you will yet swear 
again more solemnly before our God." 

I left him to fetch my hat. As I passed 
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the nursery I told the nurse to take the 
baby down to him. I took care to address 
her through the door, not wishing her to 
see my face, which still bore the strong traces 
of my recent tears. I purposely delayed 
my return that he might have time to fondle 
his child and send it away again with the 
nurse. I found that he had practised this 
small stratagem, and 1 was able to leave 
the house with him without being observed 
by either the nurse or my aunt. 

We walked towards the most unfre- 
quented part of the country. Beautiful 
indeed was the morning, with a clear in- 
spiriting breeze sweeping over a pallid tender 
sky, and attuning all distant sounds into a 
gentle music. 

We talked of love. Hand in hand with 
him I walked on, all my doubts laid, my 
fears dispelled, serenely happy in his pre- 
sence. 

"You ought to have been mine from 
the first, Maggie. Who could relish your 
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character like me? The dry bread of my 
solitude will now be salted. I shall always 
have with me my companion, my lover, 
my wife, I don't measure victory by the time 
it occupies. I measure it by the doubts and 
the passions that are comprised in the fight. 
A man hanging over the edge of a precipice 
seems to live an eternity, till he falls or is 
rescued. So with me. I thought the time 
that elapsed between our meetings yester- 
day and to-day would never go. I protest 
I have lived through ten years more 
rapidly. Be easy, Maggie. My victory 
took me a long time. Your arithmetic of 
passion may get long figures out of it." 

"And what about our future ?" 

"Our future? It is a shining table- 
land." 

"Be pleased to descend to the common- 
place ! How about our marriage ?" 

" You call our marriage commonplace ! If 
I were to call it so your eyes would grow big 
with terror and distrust at once. You would 
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say, * He talks so lightly of marriage — per- 
haps he doesn't mean to marry me !' " 

" But how, when, and where are we to 
be married?" 

" How ? Before a registrar. When ? 
The day after to-morrow. Where? In 
London." 

" The day after to-morrow !" I ex- 
claimed. 

"To be sure," he responded, *^you will 
leave Lorton to-morrow." 

I became silent and troubled. 

"She is going to cry!" he exclaimed. 
" Oh, you singular little woman ! You do 
not belong to these isles, wee tim'rous thing, 
but were born in some Icelandic cavern, 
where Freya, the goddess of souls, espied 
you, and gave you a little red mouse for 
a spirit." 

But I was not to be inspirited by his 
banter ; so he became serious. 

"Unless you want your aunt to know 
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that your intention is to become my wife 
" he began. 

But I interrupted by vehemently crying, 

" I would not have my aunt know for the 
brightest future of love you could offer me. 
When it is a faif accompli it will be time 
enough for her to hear. Then I shall not 
have to face her." 

"Precisely. Wherefore I command that 
you hold yourself in readiness to accompany 
me to-morrow by the early train to Lon- 
don. Are you terrified at this proposi- 
tion?" 

"No, I am resolute. It is the only 
course to adopt." 

"Good. We shall give you a warrior's 
soul yet, instead of a little red mouse." 

" How about the baby and the nurse ?" 

"We will be married first, then post to 
Newtown. All this will occupy half a dozen 
hours. Then I will write to the nurse, tell 
her to bring the child to me, enclose her 
fare, meet her, and bring her home^ See 
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how difficulties vanish when you mean a 
thing !" 

**What will my aunt say!" I exclaimed 
involuntarily. "How ungrateful she will 
think me! What a wretch she will call 
me, to abandon her in her solitude after her 
recent kindness !" 

" Now," he exclaimed, " we are going to 
be treated to a touch of what I call the senti- 
mentalism of irony." 

" There may be some sentimentalism, but 
there is no irony in what I have said," I 
answered. 

" You are not in earnest in professing any 
regrets at the thoughts your conduct may 
give rise to in your aunt?" 

" I would not have cared a year or two 
ago, but latterly she has been treating me 
with kindness." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

/ 

I ASSUME in beginning this chapter the 
privilege of the playwright, who having 
dropped his curtain suffers it to rise again on 
a new act and a new scene. 

Let me show you my home at Newtown. 
A low long-built house, very white-walled, 
with windows close fitting, small, and 
numerously paned with dark burnished glass, 
after an old but cosy fashion of architecture. 
Chester House stands in very tolerably- 
sized grounds, well hemmed off from the 
smooth turnpike road outside the surround- 
ing fields by a low, rugged wall, murder- 
ously anointed with broken bottle-glass. 
The hall door is of oak, well studded with 
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black-headed nails. It might belong to a 
fortress. As you enter the wide but low 
hall, on either side of which hang some 
sombre pictures, a large window of stained 
glass dyes you with a dim and complicated 
radiance. It confronts you from the landing 
on the stairs, and illustrates * Christ's Charge 
to Peter/ The subject does not seem out 
of keeping. Even a fastidious taste might 
recognise its harmony with the slippery 
highly-polished oaken staircase, the termina- 
tion of the hall in the form of a gothic 
archway, the prevailing gloom, which re- 
ceives but little light from the thick, stained 
glass. On the left is the drawing-room, 
massively furnished : the dark cabinets, the 
sombre pictures, the deep green carpet, the 
heavy curtains, the quaintly carved chairs 
and mediaevally designed sofas and settees, 
finding but small relief in the gleam of silver 
from tall candelabras and broad inkstands. 
To the right is the parlour fitted up even 
more sombrely than the drawing-room : for 
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a kind of solemnity is suggested by the high 
bookcase laden with works old enough, 
curious enough, and unreadable enough to 
have ravished the heart of a Southey, a 
Lamb, or a Johnson. Upstairs there is 
more airiness. Still the old four-posters with 
which the upper part of the house abounds 
lose nothing of their funereal aspect by the 
snow-white quilts, the sumptuous toilet- 
tables, and the more modern furniture which 
make the bedsteads resemble a very old 
building — a church or an abbey in the centre 
of a very new town. 

Chester House is Major Rivers' residence. 
This is the house he had furnished for the 
reception of himself and Kate. His love of 
the sombre, illustrated by his choice of furni- 
ture and pictures, might have remained un- 
suspected in the prevailing tone — half satirical, 
half earnest, but light withal — of his con- 
versation. 

On the day of my marriage we drove to 
Chester House, and the same post that bore 
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a letter to the nurse from the Major, bidding 
her return with the baby to him, conveyed 
a long epistle from me to my aunt, begging 
her forgiveness, pleading my love, and 
assuring her of my grateful memory. To 
this letter I received no answer. I awaited 
the arrival of the nurse with curiosity, being 
anxious to know how my aunt received the 
news of my elopement — for such it was. 
The little Frenchwoman herself manifested 
no surprise whatever at the event. She 
treated it with a perfectly P arisian indifference, 
accepting me as her mistress unhesitatingly, 
and settling down to her duties with the 
obedience and respect towards myself which, 
had I been her mistress before, I might have 
understood. 

" Were you not astonished to hear of 
my marriage with Major Rivers.^" I 
asked. 

" Du tout^ Madame. Where there is love 
there is nothing but unexpectedness. // ny 
a point cT indiscretion. He would be an 
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imbecile who should expect anything more 
from love than surprise. And as I knew 
there was love, and as I was prepared for 
surprise" — and she made a peroration with 
her shoulders. 

" £/ ma tante^ Celestine ?" 

"Madame, when you did not come to 
dinner she seemed to have made up her 
mind that there was something wrong. The 
afternoon and the evening passed, but she 
never mentioned your name. She went to 
bed at her usual hour, had the house bolted, 
and to my question about you as she passed 
the nursery on her way to her room merely 
responded, 'She has gone, I suppose, to 
find her level. She would have found it 
long enough ago but for Lorton.' I happened 
to be in the room when the postman came 
with the two letters. I read mine and then 
looked at Madame your aunt, who was 
reading one which I suspected was from you. 
She wore her spectacles, read the letter 
through to the very end — it was a crossed 
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letter, Madame, was it not ?" — I nodded — 
"and then she folded it up, tore it with 
an unmoved countenance into ever so many 
little pieces, and flung them into the fire. 
After which she composedly removed her 
spectacles, and, without a tremor in her 
voice, said : * I suppose they want you back ?' 
* Yes, Madame/ ^ Then/ said she, * the 
sooner you go the better, I am breathing 
a very foul air, and shall be suffocated if I 
do not clear my house of every taint of 
it; '' 

I felt relieved by this story. My heart 
swelled with indignation, and my old dislike 
for my aunt renewed itself with all its bitter- 
ness. Had she wept, had she but expressed 
one word of sorrow, I should have felt pained 
and found a keen reproach in her regret at 
my departure. But her language, her un- 
concern, of which I knew the savagery so 
well, left us quits. 

For the first six months of my married 
life my days were a perpetual honeymoon. 
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Major Rivers was all tenderness, all passion. 
He showered gifts upon me ; treated me like 
an empress, acted towards me like a slave. He 
seemed to find an inexhaustible pleasure in my 
society ; provoked me by his loving badinage 
into my most characteristic moods, to win 
from me remarks of which he declared the 
quaintness to be soothing to him as the notes 
of a dulcimer. I gloried in his praise, and the 
reciprocal passion urged me into never weary- 
ing efforts to sustain his love at the mark 
where I had found it. As a horsewoman I 
succeeded after some trials in acquitting my- 
self capitally, and became his constant com- 
panion in long excursions into the adjoining 
country. Our proximity to London was 
convenient for the entertainments of the 
capital, and we frequently visited the operas 
and the theatres. 

But it was as his fireside companion that he 
seemed to find most pleasure in my company. 
I read to him, played to him, opened my 
heart to him in conversation with a childish 
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earnestness of meaning which delighted him. 
I found him well read in books : a fair 
linguist : and furtively studied that- I might 
be able to help on the long talks he loved to 
indulge in on those curiosities of literature 
which the pencil-marked pages in his library 
showed he had studied. I was a splendid 
listener ; and this useful accomplishment was 
made profitable by my having a mind suffi- 
ciently well stored to comprehend very well 
all that he could talk about. 

Those natural fears which I had felt at 
first in consequence of the insecurity of my 
position as a wife were dispelled. As my 
intimacy with his character increased I lost 
the suspicions which the least fancied coolness 
towards me inspired. In my young days I 
had sometimes regretted my want of beauty, 
imagining that my plainness would banish 
me beyond the circle of love ; and envied 
Kate for her eyes, her beautiful hair, her lovely 
mouth, and her dainty complexion. I had 
contrasted my own appearance with the ex- 
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quisite beauties of the ladies in the novels 
over which I pored ; and although here and 
there I had come across a plain heroine who 
had been rewarded after three volumes of 
misery by a happy marriage, I felt that the 
exceptional instances of fiction were in no wise 
applicable to life, and that I might prepare my- 
self for a career of dull unchequered maiden- 
hood. Now, however, that I was the wife 
of the man I loved, I over and over again 
congratulated myself on my want of beauty ; 
for I knew that a much more durable quality 
than good looks had brought me a husband, 
and that it was the mind and not the face 
upon which the maintenance of his love 
depended. 

Major Rivers had a fine voice — a rich 
baritone — but he could not play. Many an 
evening, when the twilight filled the room 
with a cool mysterious light, he would make 
me seat myself at the piano, and with his left 
hand reposing on the back of my neck 
accompany with his voice the melodies 
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which I would play, knowing how he loved 
them. In the faint light, as he sang with his 
gleaming eyes fixed upon the deep sky melt- 
ing into stars, his face took a severity of 
beauty. He abandoned himself to the music 
and the poetry of the song he sung, and I 
seemed to feel his hand tremble in sympathetic 
unison with the impassioned accents of his 
rich deep chant. At such moments I ap- 
peared to lose my personality ; my soul 
abandoned me, to mingle and sing with his. 
I realised the intense mysticism of the German 
fancy that between two souls the union is 
sometimes so complete that the identity of 
the weaker soul is lost in its absorption by 
the stronger. 

There was one trouble that haunted and \ 
depressed me, however, in this period of my \ 
life, which you may easily guess. It was the 
social position I occupied at Newtown. I was 
certain that Major Rivers knew several 
families at Newtown, though he rarely men- 
tioned their names. But, with the exception 
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of one presently to be mentioned, nobody 
ever called at Chester House. At times, when 
I had been out riding with the Major, I 
would observe him sometimes lift his hat to 
a passing carriage, but to my question " Who 
was that?" the invariable answer was "Oh, 
the wife of a city man, not worth twopence 
to know," or " A family I have met, heaven 
knows where." Now, altogether unsophisti- 
cated as I was — as my bucolic life at Lorton 
had left me — I had never seriously thought 
upon, for I had never positively guessed, 
the sort of treatment I must be prepared to 
meet from society after my marriage with 
Major Rivers. I knew that by marrying my 
sister's husband I was violating the law ; but 
I did not know that I should be offending 
society. I had to learn that. 

The discovery wounded me to the quick. 
It did not make me regret my marriage, but 
it made me despise my judgment for not 
having foreseen the situation. 

But if my humiliated pride filled me with 
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bitterness I was also terrified and dejected by 
the fear that this banning of myself by 
society might come to influence my husband's 
sentiments towards me. I had enough 
sagacity to guess how vastly married life was 
controlled by society ; how generally the vio- 
lation of decorum by a woman was re- 
criminated upon her by the man for whom 
she had sacrificed her name and purity. An 
early passion may wilfully ignore restraint ; 
but a matured love will in the end take its 
tone from decorum. 

Studiously as I laboured to conceal my dis- 
covery from the Major his keen eye detected 
my depression, and his sagacity divined the 
cause. After I had been playing to him one 
evening, I left the piano and walked towards 
the window full of meditation. He came 
and stood beside me. 

" What is there in this prospect," he said, 
pointing towards the garden, " which makes 
my little one so sad ?" 

" I am not sad." 
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"Yes, you are. A troublesome thought 
has crept into your mind. Tell me this 
mental disease that I may minister to 
it." 

" It is nothing indeed," I said, eager to 
avert a painful discussion. 

" Nonsense. There is always a cause for a 
dimmed eye and a pale cheek. But she's 
going to be stubborn, like she was when I 
wanted her to marry me." 

He bent his head in the attitude of listen- 
ing. But I did not speak. 

" Maggie, you are a little fool to allow 
the opinions of others to distress you. 
If you are satisfied with yourself it is 
enough." 

"I see you have guessed the secret 
of my depression. I might indignantly 
repudiate your suspicion. But I will 
be wise and confess that you are 
right." 

"That's brave. I love your candour. 
You don't like being avoided by society. 
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You think it desperately hard, as a wife, 
a lady, and a clever girl, you should be 
shunned by a set of people who have not 
virtue enough to comprehend your impro- 
priety. . . ." 

" Do not think to gratify me by abusing 
them," I exclaimed. " I do hot wish you to 
think that I lay so much stress upon these 
neighbours' conduct as to make them worthy 
of my sneers or my anger." 

" Come. You are dissatisfied with them ; 
and your dissatisfaction would vent itself into 
no end of satire if it were not suppressed by 
the might of your pride. But your feelings 
towards them are wholly and laudably right. 
You have a heart with talent and virtue 
enough in it not only to stock the whole 
tribe with wit and propriety to last them to 
their deathbeds, but to carry over for the 
next generation. Of course, you are im- 
patient of their scorn — this scorn of fools — 
and so am I ; only my contempt is so true, 
so sterling, so altogether natural to me, that 
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my impatience dies in its presence like a 
gnat in the heat of a flame." 

" You insist upon making me out im- 
patient. I am not impatient. I confess to 
being troubled — and by them, if you like ; 
but in such a remote sense as to give them 
but a very little share in the creation of my 
depression." 

" I know what's coming — and will antici- 
pate it. You think their conduct will in- 
fluence mine .?" 

I looked him full in the eyes : could read 
there only truth and love : and laying my 
head against his breast murmured, " I have 
thought so sometimes — but I cannot think 
it when I meet your eyes. You do love me 
— nothing can alter your love " 

" How good-natured I am," he said, 
caressing my hair with his hand, " to endure 
the insults of my little woman's suspicions 
without a single harsh word. Do you 
think that my sentiments repose on no 
surer foundation than the opinions of 
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society? Why, at that rate, you would 
place the most poetic piece of idealism my 
heart could shadow forth, at the mercy of 
an old woman's sneer. No, no, little one. 
Love like mine is not to be put to flight by 
society." 

By this sort of conversation he en- 
deavoured to reassure me, and succeeded. 
At the same time I was struck by the 
lawless sentiments he entertained. I bad 
believed at first that his hard demo- 
cratic opinions, and his republican, 
almost fanatical, hostility to the law, 
were assumed for the purpose of win- 
ning me. To a girl whom he wanted, 
but whom he could not legally marry, it 
was of course necessary that he should 
make use of every argument to disprove 
the reasonableness of the law that obstructed 
our desires. But though I clearly under- 
stood his motives, I was glad of his 
excuses. I needed, to satisfy myself, a 
better reason for my conduct than my love. 

VOL. I. Q 
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I do not deny that I found enough common- 
sense in his arguments to induce me 
to sufFer my love to take its course 
without any restraint on my conscience. 

But after several conversations with him 
on topics which forced him to proclaim 
his sentiments, I soon discovered, by the 
consistent manner in which he argued 
upon and maintained his opinions, that he 
really entertained them. Do not mistake 
his lawlessness. It was not of the type 
made familiar to us by the incoherent 
sentimentalism of the Laras and Corsairs 
of poetry. It was of a deeper order. Yet 
it was not misanthropy. He had not 
enough Christianity in him to make him 
hate. I gathered from his language that 
the prevailing sense in his heart was that 
of the surpassing littleness of men. When 
with him in the streets of London, for 
example, the pavements crowded, the 
roadway full of equipages, this sentiment 
has taken the expression of the bitterest 
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irony. A crowd of persons always as- 
sumed the form of a satire in his eyes. 
He degraded mankind, their laws, their 
aspirations, and their works, to a condi- 
tion of contemptible littleness far below the 
dream of Swift in his conception of Lilliput. 
In truth, he surveyed life with too keen 
an eye for the ridiculous. Man, in his 
estimation, was a puppet, who, with ignoble 
pride, had advanced himself as the standard 
of all things. He examined the standard, 
and found that its applications reduced 
creation to the pitifuUest farce. 

"Genius," he would say, "is the only 
thing that can be respected in this world: 
for it is the only illustration the world 
offers of the desire of the human mind to 
enlarge the boundaries of thought, and to 
give scope for the play of something bigger 
than the mortality to which the spectacle 
of the streets, the church, the mart, and 
the senate has accustomed us. There must 
be an incessant roar of true Homeric 
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laughter in heaven," he would exclaim, 
" at our theories and our practises on earth. 
The irony of nature in her displays suggests 
this eternal merriment. What is there 
above, or below, or beneath us, that 
man admires more than himself? I can 
give a painter a cheque to produce me a 
sunset of red paint, canvas, and gas-light, 
that will excite a roar of rapturous ad- 
miration from a crowd. I shall set this 
same crowd to watch a real sunset, and 
instead of looking and admiring they shall 
stare at each other. If I were among the 
gods my laughter would be the loudest ; 
but being one of a race of animals who 
look upon Magna Charta as a grand 
achievement, I am satisfied to remain silent." 
Of his religious " convictions " I ascer- 
tained nothing. He often accompanied me 
to church — listened to the sermons of the 
clergyman, a simple-minded preacher with 
a truly affectionate love of platitudes, with 
close attention ; and then, as we returned 
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home, would comment upon these dis- 
courses with the intense irony of simulated 
interest in their teaching. 

Shall I confess that his sentiments par- 
tially influenced me ? — that I found in me, 
as time went on, a perceptible decay of 
that reverence which in the young heart 
is the foundation of virtue? I hope, I 
trust, I believe, that to my religious self 
I remained true. I speak of my feelings 
towards my fellow toilers, my fellow 
mourners, in this sad, this seldom smiling 
world. My love softened my mind to 
the admission of his iufluence in his views 
of men ; my pride as a woman, humiliated 
by the slights and scorns of the people 
by whom I was surrounded, communi- 
cated the needful impulse to receive and 
digest the imparted bitterness of his teaching. 

One day he returned home with a friend 
of his, a young baronet, named Sir 
GeoflFry Hamlyn. The fact of no one ever 
visiting me made me very cold, almost 
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haughty, in my manners towards all with 
whom I was brought in contact. My feel- 
ings were surely intelligible enough. Living 
in the constant sense of this humiliation of 
neglect, and my mind being largely pre- 
disposed to contempt by the sentiments 
of the Major, I considered everybody to 
be my natural despiser, and I resolved to 
repay scorn with scorn. 

I bowed with cold indifference to Major 
Rivers' introduction of Sir GeofFry, and 
sank back on the sofa within the shadow 
of the curtain, the better to observe, with- 
out being observed, the appearance of the 
man of whom I had heard the Major occa- 
sionally speak. 

Sir GeofFry Hamlyn seemed about thirty- 
five years old. He was tall and slim, 
with a large nose, and a heavy yellow 
moustache. The expression of his face 
did not please me. As his eyes met mine 
I seemed to find something ominous in 
their pale lustreless glance — eyes which dis- 
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sipation might have robbed of their natural 
light. His thick protruding under-lip was 
a deformity not to be wholly concealed by 
the moustache carefully combed over his 
mouth. In his manners, however, he was 
very gentlemanly. He had a pleasing 
voice and spoke with a peculiarly refined 
accent. 

"I have been reproaching my old 
friend the Major," he said to me, with 
an easy, high-bred air, too honest, I 
thought, to be libelled as it was by his 
face, "for having deferred for so long 
a time the great happiness I feel in 
becoming known to you." He then 
entered into a light conversation with me. 
My quickness detected an effort on 
his part to make himself very agreeable. 
He complimented me in a delicate way 
by making the Major the groundwork of 
his inoffensive flattery. I noticed that 
the Major regarded him with an air of 
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surprise, and once interrupted him by 
saying : 

"Come, my dear Hamlyn, all this is 
hardly fair. You should temper truth 
with justice. Remember that my praises of 
my wife to you may not have been intended 
to reach her. I have studied psychology, 
and know that you may sometimes give 
the female mind more flattery to feed on 
• than is good for it. You see I do not 
give Maggie more praise than I think is 
beneficial for her. If I have spoken to 
you about her out of the fullness of my 
heart, pray respect my confidence by your 
secrecy." 

I looked at him with happy eyes and a 
slightly flushed face. My heart swelled 
with love and pride to think that he spoke 
of me in such terms as Sir GeoflFry had 
partially alluded to to his friends. The 
gratified feeling even modified, but did not 
remove, my first movement of dislike to the 
Baronet. 
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Soon after this Sir GeofFry arose to 
take his departure. Before bidding 
me good-bye, he turned to Major 
Rivers. 

"Will you convey my invitation to Mrs. 
Rivers, or shall I ?" he said. 

"Oh!" said the Major, "Sir Geof- 
fry has been polite enough to ask 
us to dinner on Thursday next, 
Maggie . . ." 

" You will, I am sure, pardon the inform- 
ality of the invitation, Mrs. Rivers," in- 
terrupted the Baronet. "The truth is, I 
look upon Newtown as the country, and 
avail myself of the privileges of provincialism 
to dispense, not, I trust, with the politeness, 
but with the dreary formalities, of society. 
I need hardly assure you how delighted I 
shall be if Major Rivers and yourself will 
honour me with your presence." 

I glanced at the Major, who seemed to 
respond with a faint nod. Addressing Sir 
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Geoffiy, I told him that we should be happy 
to accept his invitation. 

"Well," said the Major, after the 
Baronet was gone, " what do you think of 
Hamlyn ?" 

" He is gentlemanly," I responded, " and 
knows how to flatter." 

" Ho ! Maggie is too sharp to accept 
his flattery as an illustration of his breed- 
ing ?" 

" Of course she is. But she can like him 
none the less for being accomplished in an art 
that serves at least to supply her with 
cherished proofs of her husband's love." 

Ay, but the dog had no right to betray 
me.' 

" He is a bachelor, is he not ?" 

"Yes. But all the marriageable and a 
good many of the unmarriageable women 
of the place are after him. There's one old 
lady, I'm told, with one grown-up woman 
for a daughter, who pursues this man as 
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relentlessly as the hideous shadow pursued 
the wretch 

" Who on a lonesome road 
Did walk in fear and dread/* 

in the ' Ancient Mariner/ He is in hourly 
anguish lest this horrid beldame should fix 
him with her glittering eye — she has only 
one, but what a one is that ! It beams on 
every bachelor !" 

"Where's the fascination? The title, I 
suppose ?" 

" And the money. He's well ofF : worth, 
I should say, three thousand a year." 

" Has he no intention of getting married ?" 

" None. / should know if he had. He 
would have begged me to shrive him, had 
he even harboured such a notion. If he's 
married it will be in spite of himself. 
He'll have to be carried to the altar by 
force." 

" How long have you known him ?" I 
asked . 
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" Why, pretty well ten years. I met him 
at Chatham first. He was a great friend of 
one Dick Trevor, a captain in my regiment, 
and constantly dined at our mess. He used 
to drink heavily in those days — was a mad 
fool, whose title made him a few staunch 
acquaintances, who plundered him almost 
into the presence of the money-lender. The 
fellow, in a drunken fit, at a drinking party 
in his own lodgings, insulted me. I forget 
what remark he made; but I thought it 
offensive enough to deserve repayment by 
a tumbler of hot brandy-and-water, which 
I threw over his face. A grand scene 
ensued, and a duel across the table was 
strongly and warmly recommended by every 
brave son of Mars or Mammon in the 
room, except the two subjects of this kindly 
solicitude. Hamlyn was too intoxicated to 
understand even the nature of the recom- 
mendation so cordially oflFered ; and seeing 
his state, I left the room, prepared for 
something deadly next morning. All that 
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the morning brought, however, was a letter 
from Hamlyn expressing great sorrow for 
the conduct of the preceding evening, beg- 
ging my pardon, and asking me to go and 
see him that we might shake hands and 
become friends." 

**And you went?" I said. 

"Certainly. I had great expectations at 
the time — had heard that a rich uncle of 
mine was dying, and knew that I was down 
for his property. I hardly courted extinction 
at such a pleasant crisis of my life. Besides, 
had I been shot — what would Maggie have 
done ?" 

I laughed. "And I suppose," I said, 
"that you have been good friends ever 
smce .'' 

" As friendship goes, yes. I had no idea 
he was living here when I took this house, 
though I had often come across him in 
town. I think he likes me. For myself I 
am not so much enamoured. But he is a good 
enough fellow in his way ; means well ; is 
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very hospitable, and is thought a good deal 
of here. Has what I have said prejudiced 
you ?" 

"Not in the least. Your story is 
true, I suppose, of hundreds of young 



men." 



C( 



He is quite reformed, he tells me — 
lives here with all the temperateness of 
highly cultivated celibacy. I am sure that 
Maggie doesn't like him?" 

I looked up at him with a smile, but made 
no answer, 

" You don't like his under lip ; his heavy, 
stolid, sensual mouth ; his treacherous eyes, 
from whose pallid centres hard living has 
expelled every trace of humanity; his big 
nose, which looks criminal ; his expression 
of face like a villain's a la G. P. R. James, 
eh?" 

" Nonsense !" I exclaimed, surprised and a 
little vexed to find my opinion anticipated 
and ridiculed. " The face is not the heart. 
Perhaps the eyes may have something to do 
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with the soul ; but if his eyes are blank it 
only proves that he has no souL" 

" Good. Let us argue him into a nega- 
tion. We shall make him then safe and 
reliable." And patting me on the cheek, he 
strolled out of the room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I HAD not received a line from my aunt, 
and had no notion whether she was living or 
dead. After what Celestine had told me I 
never dreamed of writing to her again. 
Still, I often recurred to my life at Ivy 
Lodge ; for I found in the scenes of my 
childhood a pathos which made memory 
gracious and pleasant, in spite of the 
bitterness, dependence, and poverty that 
shadowed it. 

Meanwhile a new existence had been pro- 
mised me. It was that of a mother. From 
the moment of the discovery I awaited my 
future with complicated and incommunicable 
emotions. I had the wildest waking dreams. 
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Sometimes they were unutterably bitter, 
when I sufFered myself to be possessed by 
doubts as to the duration of this existence 
of love. I knew the frailty of the bond 
that kept me to him whom I had taught 
myself to call husband— a word which was 
always a misgiving. Should he ever deceive 
me, I thought, my child would grow up to 
curse me — ^I should be giving birth to one 
in whom would concentre all the unendurable 
scorn of an inexorable society ; and the sins 
or the thoughtlessness of the parents would 
have to be expiated by an innocent being, 
amidst the slings and arrows of that cruel 
condition of life to which society condemns 
the offspring of its criminal members. At 
other times I welcomed the promise as a 
holy confirmation of the bond which love 
had created between my husband and me. 
I thought that he would love my little one : 
and that, should his affection ever decay for 
me, it would be revived again in him by the 
innocence of the babe which would so truly 
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symbolise the innocence of the mother's love. 
But how poorly do I represent my feelings 
by my words! The deep, the mingled 
thoughts that took possession of my heart 
must for ever remain uninterpreted. And 
yet the predominant feeling was joy. Even 
when I wept in the trouble of my mis- 
givings, I found myself looking with trustful 

« 

eyes through the mist of my tears at the 
love, and the beauty, and the hope that were 
to come unto me with my babe. 

Thursday came, the day on which we 
had been invited to dinner by Sir Geoffry 
Hamlyn. I arrayed myself with the utmost 
care, with an eager solicitude to please. 
Though I had, as you know, found or 
fancied a solid consolation for my want of 
charms, there were times when I keenly 
regretted the absence of beauty. The 
twisted pearls in my hair, my well-fitting 
pink satin dress, the handsome bracelets that 
illuminated my wrists, furnished me, as I 
surveyed myself in the tall cheval glass, with 
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no compensation for my pale face, my thin 
arms, my small and scarcely graceful figure. 
But I did my best with the poor materials 
nature had given me to work upon ; and 
imagined a reward for my pains by fancying 
I saw in Major Rivers' glance at me an 
expression of admiration. 

We entered the carriage and were driven 
to Heathfield, Sir Geofiry Hamlyn's seat. 
I had often passed it, and had as often 
envied the occupant of the massive old 
building, fronted and flanked by tall 
grand elms, from whicH the rooks 
cawed. 

We passed through a wide carriage drive, 
a part of which was made a tunnel of by 
the pendulous boughs of trees whose tops 
kissed ; and stopped before a large hall-door, 
led up to by a long flight of broad white 
steps. A footman in green and gold flung 
the heavy door wide open in response to 
the bewildering summons of the Major's 
servant. We passed through a wide and 
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lofty hall brilliantly lighted by gas at the 
extremity, and built irregularly in niches, in 
each of which stood a statue. 

We were shown into the drawing-room 
upstairs, a spacious but somewhat ostenta- 
tiously furnished chamber, occupying the 
breadth and two-thirds of the length of the 
Stage. The room struck me as being too 
full of glass. Tall mirrors were inlet all 
round it ; and the extensive chandelier made 
a confusion of crystal in the centre. The 
fire-screens were plate-glass; there was an 
abundance of glass on the three mantelpieces ; 
the fenders, burnished into the brilliancy of 
glass, had each of them massive glass poles 
or bars running along the top. Yet I 
could not choose but admire. There was 
wondrous elegancy of taste exhibited in the 
dainty golden-veined papering — in the ex- 
quisite statues that filled the four corners 
of the room — in the finely-moulded cornices, 
the solid and luxurious cabinets, with their 
tops of creamy marble, their enamelled 
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ornamentation not hidden but shadowed into 
greater beauty by flowers blushing out of 
vases which were sculptured with the deli- 
cacy of old Greek art. 

" Such a house as this," I thought, " must 
originally have belonged to a man worth 
more than three thousand a year. I suppose 
that Sir GeoflFry has run through the best 
part of his fortune, and has retired from his 
career of dissipation with just enough to 
support his name and his house." 

We were the first " arrival." The Baronet 
advanced to meet us, and received me with 
marked courtesy; but as we shook hands 
the hall-bell pealed, and the sound of voices 
below told us that the best part of the guests 
had arrived. 

The party invited numbered only eight. 
Sir GeofFry had told us this, and as the last 
of the guests arrived, I heard Major Rivers 
whisper to me with an accent of surprise, 
" There is not a single Newtown face — except- 
ing one — among them all !" 
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First of the guests was a very stout old 
gentJeman, whom I heard introduced as 
Lord Cover. He wore a black satin waist- 
coat cut so high as to make him resemble 
a clergyman, with his long limp white neck- 
tie. He was very red-faced, very important, 
refused to be seated, and strutted about 
with one coat-tail over his arm. He was 
accompanied by his nephew, a lackadaisical 
youth with green eyes and pink ckeeks. I 
found much secret entertainment in watching 
this young man. Like his uncle, he, too, 
refused to sit; he preferred attitudinising. 
He reminded me, as he leant with his elbow 
on the mantel-piece, and one thin leg cross* 
ing the other, of the picture to be seen 
sometimes prefacing Shenstone's Works, 
representing that amiable poet mourning 
pensively over Ophelia's urn. 

Then there were two Miss Harrisons: 
middle-aged and plain women, with bald 
partings and iron-grey curls writhing like 
galvanised sausages around their ears. In 
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marked and highly effective contrast to these 
maidens was a girl, who, on entering the 
room, had been, with her mother, led up 
to Major Rivers and myself, and introduced 
by the Baronet I judged her age to be 
about four or five-and-twenty. She was 
the handsomest woman I had ever seen. 
Her hair was a rich auburn, streaked with 
the burnished lines which hint rather than 
proclaim the colouring of gold. She was 
most elaborately, but becomingly, dressed; 
a succession of thick curls, twining round 
and round with snake-like subtlety of in- 
volution, crowning her superbly-shaped 
head. Her forehead was low but broad, 
and sculptured at the temples like marble. 
Her eyes were large and dark, full of that 
suffusion of delicate light which melts upon 
the object the eyes contemplate. Her 
mouth was small, the slightly curled upper 
lip betraying her luminously transparent 
teeth. There was an habitual expression of 
archness on her face which even to a woman 
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was full of animation. She was dressed in 
white silk. One large diamond gleamed in 
her hair, and her left wrist was clasped by 
a single bracelet of delicate Indian workman- 
ship. Nothing could be ampler than her 
costume ; nothing more piquant by reason 
of its simplicity. 

Her mother was short, dumpy, and 
vulgar-looking. I was amazed at the caprice 
of nature in fashioning from such obviously 
coarse material so exquisite and lovely a 
shape. The old lady's face was almost as 
red as Lord Cover's. Her head was sur- 
mounted by two tall feathers, whose draggle- 
tailed aspect was irresistibly suggestive of 
their incapacity to dissemble the disgust they 
experienced in having to nod at all over so 
ungainly a form. She was dressed in yellow 
satin, trimmed with black lace, and on the 
fingers of her gloves I could discern the out- 
lines of a number of rings ornamenting or 
vulgarizing her fat hand. 

I had no opportunity to ask Major Rivers 
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who these two were, for the girl had taken 
her seat by my side, her mother having been 
led to a chair at the other end of the room 
by the Baronet, who I could see was evidently 
anxious to keep her as well in the back- 
ground as her yellow satin would allow. 
The girl, who had been introduced to me as 
Miss Burgoyne, opened a conversation at 
once with a direct naive simplicity. But the 
few commonplace sentences that passed be- 
tween us were soon cut short by the an- 
nouncement of dinner. I was wondering 
whom the Baronet would give Mrs. Burgoyne 
to, and smiled as I saw him lead Lord 
Gover's sentimental nephew up to her. He 
had never ceased staring at Miss Burgoyne 
from the moment she had entered the room ; 
and if ever an insipid face looked a protest, 
his did as he led the old lady in yellow silk 
away. To Lord Gover were consigned the 
two Miss Harrisons ; to Major Rivers Miss 
Burgoyne; and I was led down by Sir 
Geoffry. 
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A pang at the sight of Major Rivers' arm 
being clasped by his beautiful partner struck 
me pale. Keen was the momentary emotion 
of jealousy. But I made a vigorous efFort to 
rally, and fairly succeeded in acquiring my 
composure by the time I had entered the 
dining-room. 

Major Rivers sat nearly opposite to me. 
Shall I deny that I watched him with furtive 
eagerness ? — that every beautiful smile that his 
partner gave him, that every low modulated 
accent he uttered to her, tortured me as if a 
bared nerve had been touched ? Sir GeofFry 
was assiduously polite: seemed to me to 
labour to engross my attention, for he talked 
incessantly and invariably upon topics to 
which some sort of answer was expected 
from me, and which, therefore, forced me 
to listen. I asked him about Miss Bur- 
goyne : I found myself eager to know all 
about her, and started the subject by sup- 
posing that Mrs. Burgoyne must be her 
stepmother. 
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"What makes you think so, Mrs. 
Rivers?" he asked, with a smile. 

" I trace no resemblance between them," 
I answered. 

There is not much, I protest," he said. 

But, all the same, the old lady is Miss 
Burgoyne's mother. She's an honest soul, 
and has arrived at that age when some sins 
of taste may be forgiven. Do you admire 
the daughter ?" 

" Immensely. I think she is a most lovely 
girl." 

" They have only recently come to reside 
here," he said. "But I have known them 
for some time. I daresay you are surprised 
at not seeing any of the good people of 
Newtown here. But your husband has told 
you, of course, that I am a somewhat 
eccentric-minded person; and am not fond 
of doing unto my neighbours that which 
I should like them to do unto 



me. 



I was too much occupied with my thoughts 
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suggested to me by him whom I was ever 
glancing at, to catch up the conversation 
quickly. So this subject died, and so did 
several others which he started. I have no 
doubt he thought me a most insipid partner, 
and probably wondered what in the world 
Major Rivers could have seen in me to 
provoke his love. He might have regretted 
that he had not, by a larger number of 
invitations, given himself a wider field for 
choice of a dinner companion. 

For myself, the more he talked with me 
the less I felt disposed to like him. The 
first distrust he had inspired found a fresh 
confirmation in his remarks, in his glances, 
in his smiles, in spite of his obvious efforts 
to treat me with all the politeness he was 
master of. Whether he read my distrust, I 
know not. The fresh rudeness of my 
Lorton life had not yet worn off, and I 
wanted still the sophistication to enable me 
to seem what I did not feel. But if he 
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guessed the truth, he did not betray his 
discovery. 

Major Rivers did not seem . conscious ot 
my scrutiny. Perhaps he thought his con- 
duct did not entitle him to criticism ; but 
jealousy supplied me with plenty of reasons 
for suspicion. When he caught my eye he 
would smile at me with a light nod. I was 
doubly glad of such tokens : firstly, because 
they helped to reassure me; secondly, be- 
cause I would not, for the value of my love, 
have had him suspect that I was watching, 
and therefore doubting him. 

The gentlemen were not long in following 
us after we had returned to the drawing- 
room. The short interval that occurred 
between our departure and their presence 
was filled for me by a conversation with 
Miss Burgoyne. As I had mounted the 
stairs she addressed me, and on gaining 
the drawing-room took a seat by my 
side. 

Her conversation was insipid. She had 
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very little to say although she said much. 
But her eyes were now more radiant : an 
exquisite colour dyed her cheeks, faint but 
pure as the reflection of a rose in water. 
There was one thing, however, that I de- 
tected in her at once : she was tainted with 
vulgarity. I had not noticed it before 
dinner, for our conversation had been very 
brief, and she had been, as I could now see, 
very much on her guard. But this ner- 
vousness of self-possession, if I may use the 
phrase, had worn off. She talked freely, and 
within this freedom I, as plainly as though 
it had been written in capitals, detected 
the existence of an emphatic, though still 
faint, element of vulgarity. It did not seem 
native, but rather acquired. I judged, and 
I think rightly, that with such beauty nature 
could hardly have failed to unite a refined 
and delicate mind; for her beauty was 
without a trace of coarseness, and her eyes 
seemed lighted with radiant pulsations of the 
purest sensibility. I therefore made up my 
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mind that this vulgarity was acquired from 
constant intercourse with her mother ; for it 
was precisely the sort of vulgarity that would 
be communicated by intercourse with common 
or coarse people. 

Her conversation was chiefly on the sub- 
ject of dress. I noticed that whenever I 
made a remark to her that might demand a 
brisker intelligence than is wanted for ad- 
miring patterns, she looked at me vacantly, 
clearly not understanding me. Perfectly 
literal, she missed the broadest implication. 
" Yes " and " no " were intelligible terms 
enough to her; she comprehended the full 
affirmative and negative. But " yes " or 
"no" uttered in irony set her wonder- 
ing. 

I confess that I stared at the mother a 
good deal more than politeness justified. 
She sat alone, watching from an opposite 
side of the room the Miss Harrisons, who 
bobbed their noses together in confidential 
conversation. I noticed that she had a pair 
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of grey, very keen intelligent eyes, which, 
though stationary for the moment on the 
two ladies, glanced for the most part to and 
fro with singular nimbleness of movement. 
On finding herself watched by me — I had an 
imperturbable stare, owing to my constant 
reveries, which made me forgetful of my 
rudeness — she gave a jerk, and became in- 
stantly uneasy, fanning herself, putting on 
her gloves, already too much on, composing 
her dress, and stealing furtive glances with 
the insidiousness of monkey's eyes, to see 
whether I was still watching her. 

When the gentlemen entered the room the 
Baronet, remarking the old lady to be alone, 
went up to her. Major Rivers came towards 
me. 

He seemed in high spirits. His eyes 
were agleam with merriment, and his whole 
face lighted up with a bright expression. 
I did not remember ever having seen him 
look better. Miss Burgoyne was still by my 
side, and the Major stood before us with 
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his hands clasped behind him, chattering to 
us in his briskest mood. He was often very 
happy in his remarks; but I noticed that 
his best sentences, obviously addressed at 
Miss Burgoyne, fell dead upon her. Shall 
I deny a secret exultation at this ? I knew 
how highly he professed to rate intellect in 
women, and believed that it would need a 
very transcendent order of beauty to com- 
pensate him for inanity. Once I caught his 
eye after he had made a remark at which 
I had laughed, and wlhch Miss Burgoyne 
recognised only with a most meaningless 
smile ; I fancied I traced a satirical gleam in 
it, and rejoiced at the criticism suggested by 
the satire. 

Lord Gover's nephew hung a good deal 
about Miss Burgoyne staring at her inces- 
santly, without courage enough to do any- 
thing more. She did not, I believe, deign 
him a glance. I wanted to have a chat with 
the* Major to ascertain more of the young 
lady; and I found an opportunity by the 
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Baronet coining up to her and begging her 
to sing. After some little hesitation she 
consented, and he led her to the piano. 

" Who is Miss Burgoyne ?" I asked. 

"I have no notion," answered Major 
Rivers, who had taken a seat at my 
side. 

*' Have you never met them before ?" 

"Never." 

" And yet Sir GeofFry tells me they reside 
in Newtown." 

" Indeed !" he exclaimed, with an air of 
interest which, if it piqued me, at least 
proved that his confession of ignorance was 
honest. 

"I do not suppose," I said, "that Sir 
GeofFry is paying his addresses to her. I 
have seen nothing to hint such a conclusion 
in either his or her conduct." 

" Perhaps she is paying her addresses to 
him through the old lady m yellow," said 
the Major, drily. 

" I don't think so. There is an indifFer- 
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cnce for each other between them which is 
most decidedly not feigned. If there was 
love on either side some token of it would 
be given. But I have watched them both 
narrowly, and discern nothing." 

At this moment the piano was struck, and 
Miss Burgoyne commenced to sing. She 
had very little voice, but that little she 
handled gracefully, and fitted it, too, to a 
song that might have been written for her. 
On its being concluded, Major Rivers went 
over to her whilst she still remained at the 
piano, and I could see thanked her. The 
Baronet, who had stood by her side during 
the song, left the piano and seated himself 
close to me. He asked me if I did not 
think the song pretty, and I answered 
" Yes." Did I not think it heightened by 
the singer ? " Undoubtedly." 

" Ladies," he said, " are slow to acknow- 
ledge each other's perfections. I applaud 
your candour, Mrs. Rivers, which allows 

s 2 
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Miss Burgoyne the possession of so much 
beauty." 

"I think her so beautiful, Sir GeofFry/' 
I answered, " that I am lost in amazement 
to find her without a husband." 

He gave a peculiar smile as he answered, 
"She is poor." 

"Poor, do you call her, with such a 
wealth of beauty ?" 

"Besides," he continued, "husbands are 
not so easily picked up nowadays. As a 
species, they are decaying in this country." 

" But how is it that you can remain so 
unimpressionable to such beauty?" 

" Ah !" he exclaimed, sentimentally ; " if 
an emotion be wanting do not seek to in- 
quire the cause of its absence. It is Roche- 
foucauld — you have read Rochefoucauld? 
No! — and with your love of honest cyni- 
cism too! Read him, Mrs. Rivers — read 
him if you want to know how to sublimate 
cynicism into the most cultivated truth : it 
is this great man who says that there is in 
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the human heart ' il y a dans le coeur humain 
une generation de sentiments perpetuelles ; 
en sorte que' — to the end that the ruin of 
one always ends in the establishment of 
another ; * font toujours Tetablissement d'une 
autre/ Well, Mrs. Rivers, a new senti- 
ment has been established in me — admira- 
tion ; but at the sacrifice of another sentiment 
— love, I am not unimpressionable, as you 
think me. Beauty — such as Miss Burgoyne's 
— forces one into admiration, but not into 
love." 

"I think," I retorted, "that I can cap 
your cynic's sentiment with a better remark 
of a greater man — Bossuet : ' Les passions ont 
une infinite qui se fache de ne pouvoh- etre 
assouvie;' which means, that there is so 
much metaphysical gluttony in the heart, 
that so far from one passion destroying 
the other, they are likely to be reciprocally 
quickened by the mingling of their im- 
pulses. Therefore, if you admire you 
must love; for love grows out of 
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admiration, and the soil strengthens the 
roots." 

"Too deep — too deep, Mrs. Rivers!" 
said Sir Geoffry, laughingly shaking his 
head. "But it is my own fault: and I 
will show you how I mean to expiate 
it." 

He left my side and advanced to the 
piano. Miss Burgoyne still kept her seat,, 
and Major Rivers still held his place at 
her side. 1 did not hear the proposition 
of the Baronet, but I saw by the Major's 
gestures that he declined it. The Baronet 
insisted — the Major refused ; presently Miss 
Burgoyne looked up into the Major's face 
with a smile that sent a chill through my 
blood. The Major seemed to waver: the 
Baronet tapped him on the back, and 
Miss Burgoyne, after turning over a port- 
folio of music, took out a piece which 
she opened. The Baronet looked over 
his shoulder at me with a smile and a 
nod : then crossed to the other side of the 
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piano. I guessed that the Major had been 
asked to sing. Miss Burgoyne commenced 
a duet ; and in a few moments their voices 
mingled. 

The Baronet eyed me fugitively during 
the progress of this duet. When our 
glances met I read a strange exultant ex- 
pression in his gaze. 

The duet was hardly concluded when 
a servant entered the room hastily, stopped, 
and by a gesture indicated his desire to 
address the Baronet. Sir Geoffry crossed 
to where he stood; the man whispered, 
and, with a look of concern on his face. 
Sir Geoffry ran to Major Rivers and spoke 
to him. I saw Major Rivers give a great 
start; and hastily rising, I went forward 
to hear the purport of this whisper- 
ing. 

"Charlie" (it was his child's name) 
" has been seized with convulsions," he ex- 
claimed, hoarsely. "Come." 

He took me by the arm, and ad- 
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dressing a few hasty words of apology to 
Sir Geofiry, hastened with me downstairs. 
I felt fearfully agitated. A servant held out 
my cloak to me as I passed, and I slipped 
it on as I hurried through the open door. 
Our carriage was waiting — having driven 
the servant who brought the news to Heath- 
field Sir Geoffry, with many murmurs of 
condolence, handed me in. Major Rivers 
leaped after me. 

"OfFr he shouted. 

The coachman touched the horses, and 
we drove rapidly home. 

Not a word passed between us as we 
swept along. Major Rivers, with folded 
arms and knitted brows, seemed preparing 
himself to hear the worst. 

Chester House was soon reached. The 
rattling of wheels had announced our ap- 
proach : servants stood at the door awaiting 
our arrival. I hastened after the Major, 
who hurriedly mounted the steps. 
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" My boy !" he exclaimed, looking round 
him. " How is he ?" 

I saw Celestine running down the stairs 
as he spoke. Her face wore a terrified 
and piteous expression. She had over- 
heard his question, and came forward 
wailing — 

**He is dead. Monsieur — he is 
dead !" 

" Great God !" cried the Major, stagger- 
ing, and falling against the wall of the 
passage, with his face buried in his 
hands. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I RAN — I flew upstairs. I imagined that 
the announcement of Celestine might have 
been made premature by her alarm. I 
hastened along the corridor^ and turned 
the handle of the door of the night 
nursery. 

A tall figure stood by the small bed- 
stead near the window. A night-light 
and a candle diffused a faint but suffi- 
cient glare through the large apartment. 
I approached the figure, and perceived 
that it was Dr. Jacobson, a practi- 
tioner whom the servants had summoned, 
probably not finding Major Rivers' medical 
attendant at home. 



I 
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" It is all over, ma'am," he said, bowing 
to me, and speaking in a deep bass 
voice. "The attack was shockingly 
sudden." 

The little creature lay on his back. Only 
his head was visible. He was wrapt up 
in clothing, and the hot bath into which 
Ke had been plunged still smoked at the 
foot of the bed. The features were calm, 
and full of the sad helplessness of death 
and babyhood. I stood watching him. 
The great tears blinded my eyes, for 
the first pang of horror at the unex- 
pectedness of the death had passed away, 
and I could weep. My festive apparel 
made the scene more terrible. I abhorred 
my gleaming dress, my flashing gems ; I 
felt that I had no right to them : to me 
belonged rather the sable costume of woe ! 
Heaven had struck at the mockery of 
my assumption by the bitterest, the most 
painful irony of contrast. 

Major Rivers entered the room. He ran 
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at once to the bedside, stared with an 
appalling expression of eagerness in his eyes 
into the child's rigid face, then with a cry 
exclaimed : 

^ God ! it is true — he is dead ! My boy 
— ^my little boy !" His form for the 
moment seemed convulsed with anguish. 
I approached him to take his hand, but 
he broke away from me and addressed the 
doctor : 

"How was it you could not save 
him?" 

"Sir," responded the doctor, "I did all 
that could be done. But I was called in 
too late. The fit was strong; the reme- 
dies took time, and time was valu- 
able." 

The Major looked at the body, 
then turned again furiously upon the 
doctor. 

"You talk of time — was it a question 
of time or skill ?" 

"Of both,'* responded the doctor, with- 
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out exhibiting the least resentment in his 
tone. 

"But skill should have conquered 
time." 

"Your child had no constitution to 
withstand the attack. He was extremely 
delicate. I suspect the existence of 
internal disorders as co-operating in render- 
ing the attack so rapidly fatal." 

The Major knelt by the bed, partially 
bared the child's breast, and commenced 
rubbing its arms with a half- mad air. I 
should never have deemed him capable of 
such anguish as he betrayed. The doctor 
watched him with a face full of pity. I 
drew near and spoke in low accents. He 
took no notice of me. He muttered to 
the child as if talking to him, 
then suddenly leaping to his feet, 
exclaimed : 

"I was laughing and singing when he 
was in agony ! My voice drowned his cry 
—his death-cry— or I should have heard it. 
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what a wretch I am made by this dress! 
And you," turning to me, with fierce impa- 
tience, *' tear off that clothing ! It gives 
you an ^r of rejoicing which is 
horrible." 

I mechanically obeyed, took off my 
bracelets, my earrings, my necklace, my 
gloves. He fixed a vacant stare upon 
me, and then began in a moaning voice 
to bewail his loss. I slipped from the 
room, rapidly changed my dress, took the 
pearls from my hair, and returned. But 
he was gone. Celestine stood by the little 
body, sobbing aloud. The doctor was 
gathering up his hat and stick. He 
muttered a few words of consolation, 
told me to see to my husband, and left the 
room. 

I hastily went downstairs, expecting to 
find the Major in his library. I 
found him there. A small light burned 
upon the table, and he was staring at 
it. 
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I entered noiselessly, kissed him — he 
did not move — and stood by his side. 
I hardly knew how to act ; but my duty 
was to be near him, to comfort, to soothe 
him if I could. He looked at me after a 
few minutes, peered into my face, and 
said : 

"How is it you are not crying?" 

" You do not see my face, or you would 
trace the presence of bitter tears." 

"But he is not your child — you cannot 
feel." 

"He is your child, and therefore mine. 
Do not make my sorrow torturing by saying 
I cannot feel." 

"Is this a visitation?" he muttered 
gloomily. " Has my innocent, my beautiful 
boy, been made to expiate my fatuity? 
But that would be revenge: and what has 
been my wrong that it deserves this punish- 
ment ?" 

There was a silence. He broke forth 
presently : 
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"You do not think that because I had 
not my boy always with me I did not 
love him? I tell you he was the warm 
blood in my heart ; now that he is dead 
my heart will become cold. I prided my- 
self upon him. He typified and perpetuated 
for me the most sacred sentiment of my 
life. He was my heir — my honourable 
heir. He would have carried my name 
and my fortune with him into the future. 
Now he is dead. His mother is dead also. 
Great God ! what wretch am I that I should 
be made to suffer like this ?" 

Another silence. I heard the beat- 
ing of my heart. He spoke again : 

"Now that he is lost to me I feel his 
preciousness. I boast my judgment ! What 
a fool am I ! Is my reason weak like 
other suffering imbeciles, that I should 
learn experience only at the cost of my 
joys? Why did I not prize him more 
highly when I had him — look to him with 
the solicitude which his frail form and 
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helplessness demanded ? Did you do your 
duty?" 

" God knows/' I answered. 

" You did. You were more attentive 
towards him than I. My misery shall not 
make me unjust. Help me to my room, 
Maggie. Let me lean upon your arm — 

so. 

« « « « « 

My grief at the loss of little Charlie 
was very great. Recurring to it at this 
distance of time, I find it dwarfed by my 
greater troubles, which stand out upon 
the plain of the past years with pyramidical 
bulk and shrink their surroundings into 
littleness. But I had been truly fond of 
my little nephew. My affection for him 
was created by the many associations with 
which life had invested him. Yet he was 
never a loveable child. Born sickly, he never 
grew in strength. Up to the very last his 
sluggishness, his inactivity, were as striking 
to me as when he was first put into my 
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arms at Ivy Lodge. I had always a pre- 
sentiment that he would not live long; 
sometimes imagined that if he succeeded 
in bridging over the weakness of his infancy 
his sickliness would turn to consumption. 
He was wanting in all the little endearing 
practices of babyhood. He was seldom to 
be coaxed or tickled into a smile ; would 
cry with a weird, hollow, wailing accent, 
and seemed wholly incapable of recog- 
nising even those who were always with 
him. 

His death was a great shock to Major 
Rivers. I had always accredited him with 
sufficient sensibility to feel acutely such a 
bereavement as this ; but I had no idea that 
he was capable of experiencing such poignant 
distress as he manifested for many days after 
the death of his child. 

In his paroxysm of grief you have heard 
the remarks he let fall. These remarks 
coiled around my heart with a sense of 
fire. One remark of his was this: "Has 
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my innocent, my beautiful boy, been made 
to expiate my fatuity ?" His fatuity ! 
What, I asked myself, had been his fatuity ? 
My heart, ever prone to suspicion where 
my liveliest emotions were concerned, made 
answer. In what had he been fatuous? 
In his love for me ; in his alliance with me ; 
in allowing, at the expiration of so brief a 
period, another to usurp that throne of 
his heart, to which the dead had still the 
most rightful claim by virtue of a loving and 
beautiful memory ? 

All my eager passionate instincts pointed 
towards this conclusion ; all my mad hopes, 
my resolute aspirations, refused to accept the 
inference. 

I thought I would watch him closely. 
I would accept his moods, his language, 
in all their literalness, and closely analyse 
them in secret. But the resolution was no 
sooner taken than my judgment condemned 
it. " Be cautious," it whispered. " Love 
is here the critic, and animated by fear it 

T 2 
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will o'erlcap itself. Consider the unreason- 
ableness of all the passions generated by 
love — of jealousy, which makes the meat 
it feeds on ; of distrust, which starts at 
shadows; of hope, which lives on imagina- 
tion. Erect not your own love as the 
standard of his conduct, or disappointment 
will break your heart. Seek not to analyse ; 
you will bare the skeleton, but miss the 
spirit Have faith. This is God's gift 
to the virtuous loving heart. Distrust 
may precipitate the issue you dread; but 
confidence may bridge the chasm." 

"Meekness," then I said, grasping at 
an opposite extreme, "shall enfold me. I 
will be patient, trustful. Nature shall work 
out her own ends; I will neither inquire 
nor fear." 

Vain resolves ! Had I been a legal wife, 
recognition might have been practicable, 
for the chief dangers I dreaded would have 
been obviated. But I was no wife. The 
link that connected us was forged of sand. 
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Love made a dream of the union; and I 
fancied my lover bound to me in a circle 
of steel. But my senses saw the truth, and 
the truth was comfortless — too comfortless 
to fortify my hopes with resolutions of 
meekness and faith. 

But though Major Rivers had repulsed 
me once during that night of death, and 
though he had let fall words that scorched 
my heart, the following day renewed in him 
a semblance at least of his old feelings 
towards me, and I easily accounted for the 
absence of his usual warmth by believing 
his love to be tempered by grief. 

He talked incessantly of his child. He 
had built many secret hopes upon him, 
many more than I could possibly infer 
from his treatment of him whilst it lived. 
He had no narrow ambition, he said, no 
petty conceptions of his future, such as it 
might have been had he been perpetuated 
in his son ; but he inherited an honourable 
name^ and could wish to have had it trans- 
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mitted ; he had plotted, too, for the ag- 
grandisement of his name by the union of 
his son with the daughter of a noble family ; 
he wanted his son to have lived, because 
in him he would have created a realisation 
of many a singular theory. His conversa- 
tion about the dead was all in this strain, 
and I could hardly help remarking, though 
I forebore to mention, the inconsistency 
of a mind which, having professed the 
greatest contempt for the ambitions and 
desires of men, could yet avow wishes 
which might easily have inspired the meanest 
amongst those he condemned. 

I was glad to hear his sentiments, how- 
ever ; they filled me with hope. I was soon 
to become a mother, and my child would 
certainly become to the father all that he 
had hoped to find in the child of my 
sister. My dream went further. A natural 
pride led me to expect the gift of a babe 
more captivating, more promising, than the 
poor little creature that had been snatched 
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from us ; I prayed at least for a beautiful 
babe, that the very force of contrast might 
renew in the Major's heart the warmth 
which he declared the death of his child 
had extinguished. 

" I may yet," I sometimes exclaimed in 
the exultation of hope, "be the mother of 
a boy who shall so confirm my husband's 
love for me as to put to flight for ever the 
sad, the wretched, the undeterminable dread 
that perpetually haunts me. He shall inherit 
his father's name; he shall realize for his 
father the grandest dreams that inspire him." 
At such moments I felt joyous and hopeful, 

and my reveries were always concluded by 

• 

an earnest appeal to God to grant me the 
babe whose idea made a radiance in mv 
heart. 

About a month after the death of poor 
Charlie, Major Rivers asked me to accom- 
pany him to the graveyard, in which reposed 
the remains of his boy. I consented. The 
cemetery lay about a mile from Chester 
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House, and the road to it was a favourite 
walk of mine. It was evening when we 
started. The air was calm ; the sky serene, 
limpid, deep, and laden with young stars ; 
a curled moon was sinking in the west, as 
if it had not yet power enough to hold its 
own distant flight against the fervid attraction 
of the sun. I had noted the going down of 
the sun, and was struck with the fierce red- 
ness that followed its disappearance. It was 
portentous. " A great battle," I had said to 
the Major, "has been fought in heaven. 
Look how the flooring of the sky is stained 
with blood." He had answered, " Another 
will follow, for there will be a storm to- 
night." 

We walked slowly along, A deep silence 
prevailed ; still, as I listened, I seemed to hear 
the low far-off moaning of the great city that 
lay a dozen miles away from us. The 
Major was meditative. I strove to engage 
him in conversation, but he answered only in 
monosyllables. I persevered, but his sharper 
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ayes and noes cautioned me that he preferred 
his own thoughts to mine, and might con- 
ader me an intruder. I too idapsed into 
^ence. His moodiness was contagious ; but 
it became melancholy in me. I contrasted this 
walk with the walk I had taken with him on 
the day when he had come to Ivy Lodge, 
determined to accept no refusal from me. I 
was willing to pardon much to his grief, but 
the contrast was too sharp not to make me 
perceive that his love for me was not then as 
it had been. 

We approached the cemetery and entered 
it. Some anuous paths conducted us to the 
little grave, guarded by rails. Each ade of 
the marble slab was surmounted by a dove, 
and a cross mth a glory over-shadowed 
the ample inscription. The Major leaned 
moodily upon the railing, with his eyes fixed 
on the narrow mound ; I seated myself upon 
the edge of an adjacent tomb, and watched 
him. Presently he said, without turning 
to me: 
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"They have written here, *I am the 
Resurrection and the Life ;* what does that 
mean ?*' 

" It means/' I answered, " that you will 
meet your boy in heaven." 

" In heaven !" he exclaimed, with a bitterly 
sarcastic accent, but without turning his 
head. "What do you mean by heaven.^ 
Where is heaven ?" 

" Heaven is where God is." 

" And am I to believe that my boy 
is gone to heaven ?" he said, queru- 
lously. 

" Assuredly." 

A silence. Then he burst forth, but 
without changing his attitude : 

" Why am I not told by you that heaven 
is an illustration of our folly : the folly of 
hope, born of a miserable selfishness — the 
folly of such a hope as mine ; of which the 
fruition is a narrow piece of mould, upon 
which you shall not grow grass enough to . 
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feed a sheep ? Heaven ! — what do you 
know of it ?" confronting me. 

" I know of it by a faith which is greater 
than knowledge." 

"Do you?'* he exclaimed, almost sneer- 
ingly. "I doubt it. I hear much of this 
faith ; but how is it that it is only applicable 
to heaven? It is refused on earth. A man 
who talks of faith in science is locked up in 
an asylum ! Pah ! I tell you what your 
faith does for you : it gives you spiritualism 
— it gives you priests and professors, who 
grow fat on diseased minds like worms on 
rotten bodies — it damps the surface of the 
world with blood — fills the air with lies: 
condemns honesty for wanting cant, but does 
not prove by so much as a rational con- 
jecture that the people who lie about us here 
will ever taste life again unless in the form 
of a flower, a weed, an insect : and fhaf 
knowledge you owe to science, which ignores 
faith." 

He spoke vehemently — gesticulated 
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wildly with his arm. I rose, terrified and 
shocked. Never before had I heard from 
him so appalling a confession of his 
heathenism. From fragmentary utterances I 
had failed to collect the whole truth ; and this 
revelation was made peculiarly awful by the 
solemnity of the place in which it was 
uttered. I think my horror must have been 
strongly portrayed in my face, for he sud- 
denly exclaimed: 

"Come, let us leave this place. My 
trouble lies buried here ; I had hoped to find 
peace beside it, instead of which I am tor- 
tured by thought." 

He gave a lingering look at his child's 
grave, and led the way out of the cemetery. 
I did not dare trust myself to speak to him 
just then. I feared that the horrified feeling 
he had given rise to in my heart would be 
betrayed by my voice. I did not wish it to 
meet his ear. The dangerous position I 
occupied made me very vigilant. My love 
of candour, my honesty — once fearless 
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enough — were decaying in the eagerness to 
keep him. I could comprehend to what 
subtle arts a woman will descend to preserve 
the flame of love that flittered in her lover's 
breast from extinction. And must I confess 
that, though I abhorred his sentiments, I was 
incapable of loving him less ? 

" I have shocked you, I can see, by my 
sentiments,*' he presently said, turning and 
fixing a keen eye on me. 

" I am pained,** I answered, " to see you 
so determinedly root from your heart the 
only hope that can make this world at any 
season endurable — the hope of a better 
life.*' 

" This world ! How you pious people 
abuse this world ! Why not abuse your- 
selves? You are the cause of the misery 
you detest, and from which you all profess 
yourselves so anxious to flee. Mind, I 
only say * profess.* I think piety is in 
its heart more of a worldling than 
scepticism.'* 
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**Do you think that we are the cause 
of all the misery we see? I don't. The 
child knows better than that, when it cries 
on being born. To many — to most of us — 
the one great evil of life is death. Are we 
the cause of death ?" 

" But," he exclaimed, " piety talks of death 
as something worth living for. Piety does 
not recognise death as an evil. Search the 
Fathers and the poets, and see the fine 
names piety has given death to make 
it appear the one glorious consequence 
of time !" 

" They speak of our own deaths — not 
the deaths of our friends, wives, or 
children." 

He was silent — ready, I knew, indeed, to 
oppose me with a flood of declamation — but 
silent in a sudden access of emotion. I did 
not press the conversation. I was too wise 
to hope to achieve a victory, and feared 
the topic too much to attempt a con- 
quest. 
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Suddenly, at the bend of the road, we 
came upon a group of persons walking 
towards us. My eye detected Miss Bur- 
goyne at once. With her were Sir GeoiFry 
and Mrs. Burgoyne. As we encountered 
them, I glanced instinctively at Major Rivers. 
A slight flush had mantled his cheeks, and 
I noticed a look, of eagerness in hi§ eyes 
which was certainly not there half a minute 
before. 

During the month that had elapsed since 
the child's death, I had only seen Sir Geoffry 
once. Miss Burgoyne I had not set eyes 
on. Whether Major Rivers had met her 
I knew not ; but I observed that he saluted 
her with a certain familiarity of manner 
which he would scarcely have exhibited had 
he been addressing a lady for the second time 
of their acquaintance only. 

Miss Burgoyne greeted me with marked 
politeness, expressed how deeply she sympa- 
thised with me in the bereavement we had 
sustained, and added, '^that although the 
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period of our acquaintance was so very 
short, and our intimacy so very slight, she 
would have been only too pleased to have 
called long since, had not she and her 
mother feared that a visit at such a time 
of sorrow might have proved unseason- 
able." 

I thought that she looked very beautiful. 
She wore a piquant little hat and a green 
feather, which stood out in pretty relief 
against the groundwork of her tastefully- 
dressed shining hair. Her symmetrical 
figure was well exhibited by a tight-fitting 
boddice. Her mother shook hands with 
me, but kept well in the background. She 
seemed to have a decided objection to talk- 
ing ; her monosyllabic replies made me think 
at first that she was bad-tempered, but I 
ought to have understood at once the in- 
terpretation of her face, whose suggestion 
of vulgarity made her taciturnity a compli- 
ment to her judgment. 

We stood for some moments where we 
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met, talking. Sir Geoifry had come over 
to me, and had commenced an explanation — 
in a half apologetic manner, I thought— of 
his being in the society of Miss Burgoyne. 
He was taking a stroll, he said, when he 
had met them. He was walking in an oppo- 
site direction, but had been asked to join 
them. What could he do.^ To refuse a 
lady, and that lady a very pretty girl, any 
request she might think fit to make, was 
altogether out of the question. 

" You wonder," he continued in a laugh- 
ing manner, but still in a low voice, " why 
I enter into such unnecessary particulars? 
But I do not forget the conversation I had 
with you on that evening when I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at my house. I 
told you I was not in love with Miss 
Burgoyne, though I greatly admired her. 
I should be sorry that any accidental circum- 
stance, such as this meeting, should cause 
you to question the truth of my assurance. 
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Since I commenced with being candid with 
you, Mrs. Rivers, I must certainly en- 
deavour to appear at least consistent in your 
eyes." 

" Your explanation is quite unnecessary," 
I answered. " It is true that I am country- 
bred, but I am not quite so bucolic as to 
convict a man of being in love with a lady 
because I happen to meet him out walking 
with her and her mother! But in your 
efforts to disarm suspicion you create suspi- 
cion. If you continue telling me that you 
are not in love with Miss Burgoy^ie, I shall 
begin to make up my mind that you are. 
Who is Miss Burgoyne," I added, glancing 
at her as she stood talking with Major 
Rivers some yards away from me, "that 
you should be so studious to remove any 
impression that you are in love with 
her ?" 

He was about to make some reply, when 
he was interrupted by Major Rivers 
calling : 
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" Maggie, the storm that I told you was 
brewing will be upon us shortly." 

It was quite true ; the north was laden 
with heavy murky clouds, 'and the coldness 
of coming rain and keen winds could be 
tasted in the air. I saw the Major address 
Mrs. Burgoyne, and then walking towards 
us, said to Sir GeofFry : 

" I have been telling Miss Burgoyne that 
the rain will catch her ere she can reach * 
her home. My house is nearer than yours, 
and it has been accepted by the ladies as a 
temporary, asylum. Shall we walk ?" 

The question was responded to by a 
general movement. Major Rivers again 
approached Miss Burgoyne and her mother. 
The Baronet kept close to me. We led the 
way. I fancied that there was some design 
in this. I was anxious to fall behind, for 
my jealousy, fiercely aroused, made me 
eager to have Major Rivers and Miss 
Burgoyne before me, that I might watch 
their movements. But this design was made 
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impracticable by Sir Geoffiy, who main- 
tained a good even pace, under pretence of 
reaching shelter before the rain came on, 
and who kept up a brisk talk, so that I 
was obliged to remain by his side in order 
to hear what he said. 
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